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FRANCE. 


yh tee 0 answer of France has been decisive to the questions 
forced on it by its present rulers. It has made known 
without flinching and without reserve that it does notapprove 
of them, or their ways, or their principles, or their cause. 
It is not merely that the Republicans will have a majority 
of atleast one hundred and twenty in the new Chamber. 
This is the main fact ; but it does not stand alone. The total 
Republican vote has largely increased. The new Republican 
members are men for the most part of ability, high 
character, and good social standing. Not only have all 
the large towns gone resolutely for the Republic, but 
the country districts, including large centres of popula- 
tion, have, as a rule, pronounced against the Government. 
This victory has been won, not in a fair fight, but in 
spite of the meanest, most wholesale, and most un- 
sparing bullying that the authorities could exercise. On 
every issue which the Government managed to raise indi- 
ly it has been defeated. It allied itself with the clergy ; 
and the electors proclaimed that they would not allow the 
clergy to interfere in politics. It threw itself into the arms 
of the Imperialists ; and the Bonapartists have not been able 
to increase their numbers. It obtruded the Marsnat as an 
electioneering agent; and the nation has shown that the 
name of the Marsa neither attracts nor intimidates 
it. The numbers of the Left will not, indeed, be quite so 
large in the new Chamber as in the old. Possibly the 
net Republican loss may amount to forty seats. But, 
in the first place, some at least of the seats have 
been secured a tyrannical use of official pressure, 
and the wonder is, not that bullying should have done so 
much, but that it should have done so little. Then, again, 
there were no doubt districts where the Conservatives lost 
seats at the last election because Conservative voters were 
too indifferent to come to the poll. Now both sides have 
led their last man, and it is seen what is the real feel- 
ing of the nation when all vote who can be got to vote. 
The delusion has been dispelled that there is a large 
inert Conservative mass to whom an appeal can be made 
by earnest friends. Nor is it undeserving of notice that 
among the successful Ministerial candidates the party that 
has the largest increase is the party which calls itself simply 
Macmahonite. These are Conservatives who either shrink 
from imposing any Monarchy on a reluctant country, or 
who do not know what Monarchy they would like to im- 
. It would not cost such men any great sacrifice of 
ing or principle to rally to a Republic which promised 

to be moderate, orderly, and permanent. 

Fortunately for the Republicans, the circumstances 
under which the election took place prevented contests 
between Republican candidates, whereas the standing 
divisions of their opponents were reflected in the elections. 
Even where the Tcsenvalions have been successfal, the 
official candidate has been in many instances unsuccessful. 
The Legitimists especially have triumphed in this way 
over the Bonapartists. In fourteen constituencies a second 
ballot will be necessary, as no candidate secured a majo- 
rity comprising more than half the voters. The reason 
why these contests were left undecided was that the 
gg me candidate was opposed both by a Bonapartist 
and a Legitimist. If the two parties now unite their 
forces, they will in almost every case beat the Repub- 
lican; but it is by no means certain that they will all 
prefer what they have been told is their common cause to 
their personal prejudices. It is not, however, a matter of any 


interest to the Republican party at large that it should 
carry a few more seats, not by their own strength, but by 
| the divisions of their opponents. The Republicans have 
won, and won so decisively that they may be quite content 
with what they have got. Neither the local nor the per- 
sonal details of the election are of much importance. The 
Conservatives have chiefly gained in the North of France, 
along the Belgian frontier, and in the South, and Corsica is 
now wholly Bonapartist. In Vaucluse the Republicans 
paid a penalty for having to abide by the arrangement 
to stick to the 363. Three very extreme members of the 
Left have been replaced by Legitimists; but it is impos- 
sible to say what the result would have been if the Repub- 
licans had been free to run better candidates. All Savoy 
has supported the Republicans, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion the same may be said of the departments along the 
German frontier, where no disposition is felt to allow the 
clerical party to entrap the nation into a new war. M. 
Grévy was returned by a large majority in the Jura, and 
polled in Paris two thousand more votes than were given 
to M. Tiers last time. M. pe Remusat is the only 
Republican of eminence who has lost his seat. The 
Bonapartists have substituted M. Haussmann for Prince 
NapoLeon, who is no great loss to any one; and 
they have failed to return M. Raovt DuvaL, whom they 
will not, perhaps, much regret, as he was too sensible, 
moderate, and enlightened to form a trustworthy member 
of their party. At Fontainebleau, one of their chief 
strongholds, they have been defeated by M. Jozon, one of 
the most high-minded and consistent of the new Re- 
publican members, and the Duke of Moucuy has been 
defeated by a very narrow majority in the Oise. Duke 
Decazes, who injured a character for moderation, labori- 
ously acquired through years, by a most intemperate speech 
on the eve of the election, was defeated in the Gironde, 
and has had to take refuge in a tiny constituency of Italian 
peasants which the annexation of Nice introduced into 
France. No serious opposition was offered to M. pz Fourrou, 
and the author of so many woes to his country, his party, 
and his chief, returns as a member of a Chamber the com- 
position and character of which have so greatly belied his 
predictions. 

Now that the Republican victory is assured, the world 
asks with curiosity and impatience what is to come of it ? 
The first inevitable consequence is that the new Chamber 
will inquire into the mode in which the elections have been 
conducted. This is not an act of revenge, but is the plain 
duty of the representatives of the people towards the 
general body of the electors. But what shape is the inquiry 
to take? ‘The majority of the Chamber can invalidate as 
many elections as it pleases, and it can prosecute the 
Ministers who were guilty of acts of illegal tyranny. But 
the Republicans will be very unwise if they are at all reck- 
less in using their power of setting aside elections. They 
will be establishing a bad precedent for the future, 
and they will be wanting in due deference to the de- 
cisions of the universal suffrage which they praise so 
highly. Gross as has been the bullying to which the 
Ministry has had resort, still somehow France has managed 
to speak her mind in a way that may very well satisfy 
| them. The Conservative party is a real power in 
_ France, and especially in certain districts of France, and 

the number of members to which it is fairly entitled 
, does not probably fall much short of that which it has 
_ now cbtained. In a few flagrant cases the power of in- 
validation must be used as a warning and a punish- 
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ment, but it may be hoped that the cases where it 
will practically be used will be few and flagrant. On 
the principles of strict justice it may be allowed that 
the Duke of Broatiz and M. ve Fourrou deserve something 
beyond mere expulsion from office. But expediency would 
suggest that, if the Republicans are to rule France, they 
had better rule a peaceful France, and not stir up per- 
sonal bitterness. ‘The Republicans have first to expose 
what has been done, and then by a careful revision of 
the law make all such acts for the future distinctly 
illegal; and they will carry the Senate with them in 
this task much more easily if they do not try to in- 
flict punishment on individual Ministers. The Cabinet 
has announced that it will remain in office until the 
Assembly mects, as it wishes to superintend the sup- 
plemental elections and the coming elections for the 
General Councils, which are exceedirgly important as de- 
termining the future composition of the Senate. It is 
probable that, unless these elections show that, where the 
suffrage is limited, the electors wish for a body altogether 
different in its political character from that which universal 
suffrage has returned, neither the Cabinet nor the MarsHaL 
will prolong the contest. But it is too early to be sure of 
this at present. Behind the official advisers of the MarsuaL 
there is the dangerous clique of the Elysée, and the clique 
will Go its utmost to lead the Marsuat into the fatal mis- 
take of using force to suppress law. 


THE WAR. 


= balance of fortune now inclines against the Turks ; 
and the weaker belligerent is less able than his 
adversary to bear even a temporary reverse. There is pro- 
bably some foundation for the reports of illness and mortality 
among the Russian troops in Bulgaria, for hardship and 
exposure in severe weather cannot but produce their 
natural results. The order by which newspaper Corre- 
spondents are prohibited from going to the front has, by a 
strained interpretation, been attributed to a desire of 
keeping the Russian losses secret. Whatever may have 
been his motive, the Commanper-ry-Culer is perfectly right 
in declining any longer to incur serious risks for the satis- 
faction of public curiosity. The English Correspondents 
are for the most part sincerely friendly to the Russian 
cause, and some of them are more fanatical than 
the invaders themselves in their hatred to the Turks; 
but they performed their duty in recording facts 
which were often unwelcome to themselves; and 
their sympathies probably quickened their perception 
of the blunders committed by Russian generals. It is 
impossible for a commander to foresee all the contingencies 
in which knowledge of his movements, of his reinforce- 
ments, or of his losses may be serviceable to the enemy ; 
and it is easier to enforce reticence than to subject pub- 
lished reports to the supervision of a censor. The Turks, 
though they are in all things careless and contemptu- 
ously tolerant, have properly refused the Correspondent 
of the Times in Armenia permission any longer to accom- 
pany the army. No other public writer has been so 
recklessly indifferent to the implied conditions of his oecu- 
pation. He made it his principal business to collect and 
— the details of all atrocities committed by the 

arkish irregulars, and he habitually perpetrated tie 
graver indiscretion of publishing minute accounts of the 
Turkish positions and movements, and especially of 
their weak points. A Correspondent who had pursued the 
same course in a Russian camp would have been long since 
ignominiously expelled. 

The Russian Staff is perhaps not responsible for the an- 
nouncement that Plevna is to become another Metz. The 
fortified camp has, to the date of the latest accounts, not 
been invested ; but, on the other hand, it is not certain 
that the large convoys which have been forwarded from 
Sofia have reached Plevna. It is positively stated that 
communications have been opened between the garrison 
and the relieving force ; but the difficult operation of con- 
ducting long trains of carts safely into the camp may per- 
haps have been impeded by cavalry attacks and by the 
destruction of bridges. The strong force which has 
been detached from the besieging army under the com- 
mand of General Gourko is more to be dreaded by 
the Turks, because its destination is not yet known. It is 
surprising that General Gourko should not yet have 
come into collision with the troops of Cuerxer Pasua, 


Perhaps he may intend to intercept the communications 
between Sofia and Orkanye; and, if it is true that his 
force consists exclusively of cavalry, he may perhaps take 
even a wider sweep. If supplies of provisions and muni- 
tions were no longer allowed to reach Plevna, Guaztr 
OsMan’s position would become untenable; but no force of 
cavalry could interfere with his retreat; and, if it is true 
that Currxer Pasna has fortified several positions between 
Orkanye and Plevna, he may perhaps again make a stand 
against the advancing enemy. The analogy of the 
siege of Sebastopol seems more applicable to Plevna 
than the precedent derived from the investment of 
Metz; and Sebastopol was in itself an acquisition of the 
highest value, while the earthworks at Plevna would 
be worthless as soon as the neighbouring districts had 
fallen into the possession of the Russians. It is evident 
that the Russians are gaining ground, as Osman has with- 
drawn his guns from the redoubt which is immediately 
threatened by the Russian approaches. If General 
Topteven were to publish for general information his 
opinions and his purposes, prudent civilians would hesitate 
to criticize his judgment. As it is at present only known 
that he continues the siege which was formed before his 
arrival, it may be concluded that he calculates on advan- 
tages sufficient to counterbalance heavy sacrifices. 


It was too hastily assumed that the campaign in Asia 
had virtually ended with the repulse of the Russian attack 
on the Turkish position. The Russian army has at last 
obtained a great victory over Guazi Movuxarar, who, after 
his army had been cut in two, retreated in the direction of 
Kars. He had probably been weakened by the detachment 
of part of his troops to reinforce the army in Bulgaria; 
but until the late engagement he had succeeded in repelling 
all the attacks of the enemy. If it istrue that he has been 
cut off from Kars, the siege or blockade of the fortress will 
be immediately undertaken ; and, although the place has 
been revictualled, it may perhaps be forced to surrender 
in the course of the winter. This great success will dissi- 
pate the feeling of discouragement which probably pre- 
vailed in the Russian armies both in Europe and Asia after 
their previous failures. It is not to be expected that the 
Turks can retrieve the disaster, as their resources must be 
in great measure exhausted. The revived hope of annex- 
ing territory in Armenia will furnish a more substantial 
reason for the continued prosecution of the war than the 
alleged necessity of vindicating the military honour of 
the Emperor. Before the battle it had been stated that 
a Russian force had been detached to the rear of the 
Turkish position for the purpose of menacing or inter- 
cepting the communications between Kars and Erzeroum. 
If the report is true, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief may 
perhaps have difficulty in securing his retreat. The 
hardship and difficulty of operations in a region several 
thousand feet above the level of the sea must affect both 
combatants. It is announced that the Turkish troops 
were lately employed in constructing, after the fashion 
of the country, excavations in the sides of hills for winter 
occupation, as the temperature above ground is too severe 
to be endured. Their retreat may perhaps enable the 
enemy to profit by the result of their labours. Within two 
or three weeks from the present time active movements on 
either side will probably become impossible. Both in 
Europe and Asia the necessity of a second campaign is now 
openly recognized by the Russians. The Emperor is about 
to take up his quarters at Sistova, where strong 
fortifications have been erected for the protection of 
the bridge. The army will probably be distributed be- 
tween Bulgaria and Roumania; but the ultimate arrange- 
ments will depend on the result of the siege of 
Plevna. <A military Correspondent of the Times lately de- 
clared that those who supposed the campaign to be nearly 
closed for the season would be wofully disappointed; but 
an enthusiast who formerly asserted, as of his own know- 
ledge, that every private in the Russian army preferred the 
Emperor’s honour to his own life, may perhaps have been 
misled by political or religious excitement. 

Neither the late victory of the Russian army in 
Armenia nor the formidable advances of General TopLEBEN 
augur so ill for the ultimate success of the Turks as the 
miserable vices of their own administration. It must be 
admitted that in organizing and supplying the army they 
have surpassed expectation ; and though their commissariat 
is rude and irregular, none of their armies appear to have 
suffered seriously from insufficient provision of food or of 
material of war. The officials who are responsible for the 
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supply of the army eannot have been wholly incom- 
petent, and the valour and discipline of the troops 
command universal admiration ; but over all is still placed 
an Oriental despotism with its inseparable accompaniments 
of corruption and weakness. The Palace favourite who 
was indirectly responsible for the Russian successes at the 
outset of the campaign unfortunately retains his influ- 
ence over the Surray, although his nominees in the army 
were dismissed in deference to public indignation. Manmoup 
Damap belongs to the bigoted faction which distrusts 
foreigners even if they have become renegades, and he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the weak and inexperienced Suntan 
to recall Menemer Ati becanse he was by birth a German. 
Sureiman Pasna, who seems to have allied himself with 
Daman, had previously been encouraged or permitted to 
betray the cause of his country by wasting his force on the 
Shipka Pass instead of joining either Menemer ALI or 
Osman. As Commander-in-Chief on the Danube, he 
will probably display the same subserviency to his patron 
at Constantjnople. It is said that the dismissal of Menemer 
Atl caused great satisfaction at the Russian head-quarters ; 
but the change of generals will be less deleterious to the 
Turkish cause than the supremacy of favourites and the 
prevalence of Court intrigues. The Russian changes of 
command have all been effected for the purpose of securing 
greater efficiency. Not only General Topiesen, but General 
SKOBELEFY and General Mrriatrnsky, now chief of the head- 
quarter staff, possess the confidence of the army; and 
perhaps the princes who hold nominally supreme command 
may have learned by this time to abstain from interference 
with their more capable lieutenants. The heavy burdens 
which must be imposed on the nation for the prosecution 
of the war are now more justly appreciated than at first. 
In the next campaign fewer errors will be committed ; and, 
as the passage of the Danube is secured, operations may 
safely begin earlier in the scason. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


b goings no man enjoys a more enviable position 
than Lord Joux Manners. As the personal friend of the 
Premier and the brother of a Duke, he has been admitted 
into a Cabinet which enables him to meet on terms of easy 
iatimacy men of eminence and ability, and to learn at an early 
date all that is going on. The modest duties of the Posr- 
MASTER-GENERAL provide him with occupation, and he has 
already signalized his tenure of office by inventing post- 
cards of two degrees of thickness. It is not surprising that 
a man so placed should sce everything in a rosy light. 
Lord Jonn Manners is the most happy and fanciful of 
optimists. He has a peculiar art of extracting good out 
ot everything. Even the war does not sadden him. He 
regrets it, of course, but then he sees how it is to be ended. 
He relies on the personal character of the Czar and the 
Scrtan to terminate hostilities. The emancipator of 
the serfs cannot be deluded by military ambition into 
devoting many more thousands of his unhappy subjects 
to destruction, and the present Suntan is such a remark- 
ably benign man that he will soon think of sparing his 
poor suffering Turks. England, too, will warmly co- 
operate in the good work, and with every prospect of 
success ; for,as Lord Joun Manyers remarked, the only 
Power that denounced Russia for going to war is peculiarly 
qualified to persuade her to desist from it. That England 
left Turkey to fight unaided may have caused Lord Joun 
MANNERS a passing pang. But he soon saw the bright 
side of our non-interference. He comforted himself with 
a brilliant theory that, for some inexplicable reason, the 
'urks always succeed best when no one fights to help them. 
In the Crimean War the Turks were victorious all along 
the Danube, where they had no assistance; but they had 
auch worse luck at Sebastopol, where the ill-advised in- 
trusion of the English and French subjected Turkey 
to a long delay and grave dangers. Nothing certainly 
could tend more to confirm England in a pacific policy 
than the knowledge that we do harm to every cause 
we espouse, and that we may ruin our allies by fighting 
for them. The British Empire, in fact, always comes 
right somehow. If the Liberals diminish its sway, the 
Conservatives increaseit. Through the Liberals we lost the 
Ionian Islands and San Juan; but through the Conserva- 
tives we have gained Fiji and the Transvaal. And it 


would seem that, in thus restoring the Imperial equilibrium, 
the Conservatives are guided by a power higher than their 
own ; for if one statesman has declared more resolutely 
against extension of the Empire than another, it is Lord 
Derpsy ; and Lord Caxnarvon himself was but a blind agent 
in what he did, for, far from seeing that the Transvaal was 
a providential offset against Corfu, he annexed it with 
great reluctance and under the pressure of an absolute 
necessity. Nor was this the extreme limit of the optimism 
of Lord Jonn Manners. It might have been thought that, 
although he could manage to bless every one else under 
the sun, he could not possibly manage to bless the Irish 
obstructives. But he did. He saw that even the obstruc- 
tives had their redeeming point. It appears that Lord 
Joun Manners is haunted in thought by the presence of an 
imaginary body of men who are persuaded that he knows 
what the Cabinet is going to do, and that, if they press him 
very hard, he will tell them more than he onght to tell. In 
such circumstances he finds the obstructives a real god- 
send. The obtrusive ghosts are invited to notice all the 
noble and useful measures which the Ministry were pre- 
vented from passing last Session. These are the measures 
to which they may now learn the Cabinet is committed, 
He thus, with great adroitness, at once gives an answer and 
does not give it. He imparts information with which it 
may be hoped the eager applicants will be contented, and 
yet preserves the dignity of a Cabinet Minister, and main- 
tains his own character for wariness and forethought. 


Lord Hartineron has been called on this week to cele- 
brate the erection of an institution at Chesterfield named 
in honour of Georce Steruensoy. This naturally made it 
necessary that he should deliver an enthusiastic panegyric 
on GeEoRGE SrerHenson and his works. There could be 
nothing new to say upon such a topic. We all know that 
GEORGE STEPHENSON invented or introduced railways, and 
are thankful to him for what he did, and are ready to 
honour his memory, or see it honoured, in any feasible and 
appropriate manner. Because the story of what inventors 
like GEorGE STEPHENSON did is familiar, it does not cease 
to be true, and future generations may be usefully kept 
alive to his fame, so far as the inscription of his name on a 
building at Chesterfield can perpetuate his memory. It 


can, however, scarcely be said that the recollection of. 


GrorGeE StePHENSON’s triumphs engrossed Lord Hartixaron’s 
attention. His mind was divided this way and that. 
At one moment he was possessed by what he remembered, 
and thought what a great man GEorce Sterucyson was. The 
next moment he was overcome by what he saw,and thought 
what a remarkably mean, shabby place Chesterfield is. 
It appears that Chesterfield is altogether destitute of public 
buildings, and that the one object of interest is a crooked 
spire. For such a town it is, no doubt, a very great thing 
to have a SterHenson Institute which will cost no less than 
eleven thousand pounds, and which the architects who are 
to build it say will be really handsome for the money. The 
oiszin of the building was this. There are at Chesterfield 
many meritorious Societies of a struggling kind, and many 
laudable aspirations for knowledge. There are scientilic 
Societies, and art Societies, and University teachers come 
to lecture there. But the worst is that these lecturers and 
Societies, though animated by the most excellent inten- 
tions, have nowhere to go to, or have only places of meet- 
ing of a humble and precarious kind. It is obvious that 
a scientific Society cannot really thrive or do any proper 
justice to itself so long as it assembles in a tirst-flcor 
front. It therefore struck the Chesterfield Societies 
that, if they all united in a bold effort, and got 
some sort of habitation in a common building, they 
might prosper as they have not prospered hitherto, 
and might at the same time free themselves from 
the wearisome task of wandering about the streets full of 
philosophy, but not knowing where to take it. The idea 
took ; it was decided that the Societies should have a great 
lodging-house, and it was finally determined that the 
building should bear the honoured name of STEPHENSON. 
This was an inexpensive manner of doing homage to the 
memory of the great inventor, but the Societies did all 
they could, and there seemed to be a iocal appropriateness 
in the name, as GeorGe Srepuensoy, after he had invented, 
and made a fortune by inventing, railways, passed his old 
age at no very great distance from the town. On the 
other hand, the Societies gained by coupling the name of 
SrerHenson with their building, as it seemed calculated to 
give a practical character to their philosophy, to associate 
science with success, and to show that the spirit of the 
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age breathed in Chesterfield as freely as elsewhere. Even 
for objects so commendable it seems that there is 
some difficulty in raising what Chesterfield considers 
the vast sum of eleven thousand pounds, but we trust 
with Lord Hartincron that all difficulties will be over- 
come. Lord Hartineron did his very best to help the 
Institution. He laid the foundation in the character of a 
Mason, and was clad in a dress so gorgeous that it shone 
like armour in the sun. Bands of Masons attired in full 
costume surrounded him, and when Lord Harrineton 
announced that the building was to be raised to the glory 
of Gop, and was to be so constructed that it would last to 
the end of the world, all the Masons shouted out “So 
“mote it be.” It would be most lamentable if this archaic 
aspiration should be defeated by so paltry an obstacle as 
the want of funds. 

Sir Wirrrip Lawson has been explaining to his con- 
stituents his views on the Ministry, its doings, its misdeeds, 
and its probable downfall. On the war he is, indeed, of 
one mind with them, and he has been delighted to find 
all the inmost thoughts of his heart echoed and expressed 

Mr. Harpy. But, if the Ministry is sound as to its 

rn policy, it is wholly rotten as to beer. As Sir 
Wirrip Lawson puts it, the Cabinet came into office 
sitting on a cask, and will sit on it until the staves give 
way and the cask falls in pieces, to the delight of all decent 
fe ge Last Session the champion of the Permissive 

ill abstained from pressing it in order to assure the pass- 
ing of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, and then found him- 
self outwitted by the Ministry,which burked the Bill of his 
friends without giving him an opportunity of bringing 
forward his own. Sir Witrrem Lawson does not sufli- 
ciently appreciate the happiness of his position as the 
leader of a hopeless minority. He can bring in 
his Bill for vexing people in their recreations with- 
out doing harm and without giving offence, for he has 
his day’s talk, and there is an end of the matter for 
a year. But the Government, if it followed in his paths, 
would not only talk, but act. It cannot treat the expedi- 
ency of making people sober by an Act of Parliament as a 
mere subject of theoretical discussion. It has to consider 
what amount of oppression and discontent would be prac- 
tically caused by an attempt to do good in a violent way. 
Even, however, when he has nothing much to say to them, 
his constituents always like to hear Sir Witrrip Lawson 
talk ; and any man with a special subject is in some degree 
worth listening too. No one, for example, can be more 
worthy of attention than Mr. Reap when he speaks of the 
= of agriculture and the condition of tenant- 

armers. Ip his recent speech at Norfolk he said that he 

knew he was called the Jeremian of agriculture, 
and that his views were thought to be too dismal. 
But he could not speak smoothly when things seemed 
rough to him; and no one can say that the reasons 
he gave for thinking that farmers have a harder 
struggle now than formerly are slight or foolish reasons. 
It is true that agriculture must not be looked at exclusively 
from the point of view of the tenant-farmer; and it cannot 
be doubted that in the long run the proper relations 
between the classes engaged in agriculture will be de- 
termined by the action of the general laws of political 
economy. But Mr. Reap made it clear that there are new 
causes now at work, some perhaps local and’some temporary, 
but others of a very wide and general kind, whith impose 
new and increasing difficulties on tenants, even though 
they are men of capital and energy. In any estimates of 
the present or future condition of England this, if true, 
must be taken into serious consideration. ' 


AMERICA. 
a the American Congress has been con- 


vened only for the purpose of voting necessary 
supplies, the debates will probably indicate the position 
and policy of the two great parties and of their subdi- 
visions. The Presipent is for some purposes independent 
of the Legislature; but his administration will be seriously 
crippled if he is opposed by a majority in the Senate, or, in 
a less degree, if his adversaries control the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It had been too hastily assumed that his policy 
towards the Southern States had conciliated the Democrats. 
In the United States as elsewhere party organization often 
survives its objects, so that contests which originated in poli- 
tical differences are continued for rcasons of rivalry or com- 


petition for office. There arealso other grounds of opposition 
which have no relation to Southern affairs. The most 
powerful section of the Democratic party disapproves of the 
contraction of the currency and of the proposed resump- 
tion of specie payments. It was mainly on this issue that 
the State of Ohio, in which the PresipEnt’s influence was 
supposed to be paramount, lately gave a large majority 
to the Democrats. The divisions of opinion on questions 
of currency are to a great extent geographical. In the 
Atlantic States both parties object to projects of inflation 
which in the West are often countenanced by Republicaus 
as well as by Democrats. The successful candidates in 
Ohio have lately expressed strong feelings of hostility to 
the Presipent, and it may be assumed that the entire party 
will adopt the same policy. According to one rumour the 
House of Representatives intends to reopen the question 
of the Presidential election ; but probably both Houses will 
feel that the adoption of the fraudulent returns by the 
Joint Committee is conclusive and final. It remains to be 
seen whether the Southern Democrats will show the same 
gratitude for the PresipENT’s recent measures which was 
loudly expressed during his visit to the Border States. 
The withdrawal of military interference concerns the 
South far more nearly than inflation or contraction of the 
currency. 


The proceedings of the New York State Convention at 
Rochester have created or exposed a formidable schism in 
the Republican party. Mr. Conxiinc, Senator for New 
York, was himself an aspirant to the Presidency, and he 
had exercised great influence over the policy of General 
Grant. With Mr. Brains, Mr. Cameron, and two or three 
other leading Republicans, Mr. ConKkiine controlled the 
machinery, as it is fitly called, of the party and the Admin- 
istration. When Mr. Hayes was adopted as the Republi- 
can nominee, Mr. ConkKLING was compelled to support him ; 
but he may possibly have had some feeling of jealousy and 
disappointed ambition. With the other Republican mana- 
gers, he resented the PresipEN1’s assumption of indepen- 
dence, and his reversal in relation to the Southern States 
of the policy of his predecessor. On the pretext of Mr. 
Hayes’s alleged abandonment of the doctrines of his party, 
Mr. Conk induced the Rochester Convention to pass 
resolutions of censure against the Presipent. He and his 
followers have since been bitterly reproached by the Repub- 
licans who support the Administration for their disturbance 
of the unity of the party; but it is remarkable that the 
adherents of the PresipenT speak in apologetic terms of 
his leniency to the South. The immediate result of his 
abstention from military interference will be the loss of the 
votes of South Carolina and Louisiana; and probably the 
entire South will return Democrats to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, as occasion offers, to the Senate. It is 
easy to arousc popular feeling among the mass of the 
Republicans by dwelling on the refusal of protection to 
oppressed negroes, who, according to the Prestpent him- 
self, are not in fact oppressed. When a politician of the 
stamp of Mr. Conk1inG denounces a rival it may be inferred, 
not that his accusation is just, but that it is likely to pro- 
duce the unfavourable impression which he desires. Some 
of the Northern Republicans perhaps suspect the Prest- 
DENT of a purpose of rendering himself independent of his 
own party by the aid of the Democrats. It was not for 
such an object that the returns were falsified, or that the 
Joint Committee divided on all occasions according to 

rty. 

“h may be conjectured that, while Mr. Conxuine and 
other malcontents denounce the Presipenr’s Southern 
policy, they still more heartily disapprove of his efforts 
to introduce Civil Service Reform. Some time since the 
Presipext issued a Circular by which office-holders were 
forbidden to take any active part in elections, except by 
recording their votes. They were also prohibited from 
allowing a percentage to be levied on their salaries for the 
expenses of elections. Their promotion and retention of 
office were, according to the Circular, to be made hence- 
forth dependent on ability and good conduct, instead of on 
the political services which have for many years con- 
stituted the title to publicemployment. In some countries 
the rule which the Presipent laid down might be thought 
as commonplace and formal as the old-fashioned proclama- 
tion against vice and immorality; butin the United States 
it amounted almost toa revolution. Each party in turn 
has sought power for the purpose of distributing offices 
among its members ; and the first duty of persons receiving 
salaries has been to strengthen the party frem which they 
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obtained their appointments. The manipulation of uni- 
versal suffrage is only possible by means of discipline and 
organization, which again require considerable expenditure. 
Candidates for political office subscribe largely to the cost 
of primary assemblies and conventions; but the most 
regular contributors and the recognized agents of the chief 
managers are the holders of civil office. It is not sur- 
prising that many of them repay themselves by corrupt 
practices, and it is impossible to require efficiency from 
subordinate functionaries who are appointed without 
any reference to fitness for their several duties. For 
many years past intelligent and. patriotic Americans have 

ized the necessity of creating a permanent 
Civil Service which should be independent of party 
politics. General Grant himself seemed at one time 
anxious to purify the administrative system ; but he ulti- 
mately allowed himself to be overruled by the CamErons 
and the ConKLinGs. 

It soon became evident that the leading Republicans 
would not submit tamely to an innovation which tended 
to deprive them of political influence. Senators returned 
mainly by the exertions of salaried partisans naturally 
resented the attempt to prevent their principal agents 
from continuing the services which they have hitherto 
rendered at elections. Even in his own Cabinet the Pre- 
SIDENT could not rely on unanimous support. Mr. Scuurz 
and one or two of his colleagues are zealous and consistent 
advocates of Civil Service Reform; but Mr. Snerman, 
Secretary of the Treasury,and formerly a Senator and a chief 
manager of the party, lately took a public opportunity of 
explaining away the Presipent’s Circular so as to deprive 
it of all force and meaning. It was, according to Mr. 
SHERMAN, not intended to restrict the activity of paid 
functionaries in the discharge of their duties as citizens. 
They were only prohibited from practising violence or 
corruption, or from neglecting their official duties. It was 
plain that, if Mr. Suerman correctly interpreted the Pre- 
SIDENT’S language, the Circular must have been issued 
merely as a blind. Mr. SHermay probably well knew that 
the PRESIDENT was in earnest; but he perhaps sincerely 
thought that for party purposes his chief had committed a 
mistake. Mr. Conktine relied, not without success, on 
the interests and prejudices of an audience which pro- 
bably attached no importance to pelitics except as a contest 
for office. He may perhaps have thought that even the 
disruption of his party and its consequent exclusion from 
power were smaller evils than the abolition of his own in- 
fluence and of that of other political managers. The alarm 
which had been caused by the Presipent’s public declaration 
wasillustrated by the attendance atthe RochesterConvention 
of some of the principal officers of Customs at New York. 
Their places are among the most valuable in the whole 
administrative system ; and they no doubt thought it their 
duty to defend the practices to which they owed their 
appointments. It is satisfactory to learn that the Prest- 
DENT has accepted the challenge, and that he is about to 
dismiss the mutinous officials, and to fill up their places 
with nominees whom he can trust. In this or some similar 
case the question will be raised before the Senate when it 
is asked to confirm the Presipent’s nominations. It is 
likely that the majority of both parties is opposed to 
the reversal of a policy which was first introduced many 
years ago by an unscrupulous Democratic President. For 
the present Mr. Hayes will probably encounter an adverse 
majority in both branches of Congress. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


f ke annual survey of the condition of India has just 
been published for the year 1875-6. This may be 
fairly taken as an average year, neither too bad nor too 
good ; and it is therefore tolerably safe to reason from the 
facts which it furnishes. There was no great calamity, the 
chief temporary anxiety which the Government had to 
face having been taak by the sudden drop in the value 
of silver. The visit of the Prince or Wates produced an 
excellent political effect, and in some small degree may 
have stimulated men to do more and spend more than usual. 
But India was only just recovering from the depression of 


a trying famine, and had been suffering, and still was- 


suffering, from a general outbreak of cholera. So tbat, if 
one prosperous or adverse influence is set against another, 
the year was neither too favourable nor too unfavourable 
to furnish a standard of comparison. If the Report is 


taken as a whole, it offers a very satisfactory picture of 
good government, and of the results of good government. 
Crime was decreasing, the country was growing richer, 
education was making some little progress; the native 
States, whether under British supervision or not, were 
making an advance not unworthy of that made by the 
portion of India directly under English administration ; 
public works were carried on, and the health of the le 
was attended to so far as the health of two hundred nfillions 
can be attended to by a Government. But at every page 
we are reminded that India cannot be made to go on very 
fast, that it is with Orientals we have to deal, and that the 
habits of centuries are very hard to change. Hifective 
municipalities are established, but it is very difficult to 
get it into the heads of the electors that it is worth their 
while to perform their duties. We give the natives strict 
justice and the safeguards of law, and then find that in one 
district documents are enforced which debtors have signed 
without understanding them, and that in another the en- 
gagements of debtors are contested in so wholesale a way as 
to make creditors afraid to lend. Although smallpox is so 
prevalent in India as to have a goddess of its own, there 
is a general fear of vaccination, and it is only by persistent 
coaxing that the practice makes any way at all. The best 
sanitary authorities are of opinion that very little can be 
done to make the people careful of health until they 
are awakened to the dangers of dirt and filth ; and although 
some success has attended an effort to make tracts giving 
sanitary instruction popular, the lessons thus imparted 
can only filter very slowly through the masses. Education 
goes on, but scarcely the fringe of the population has as 
yet been touched, and the failure is most conspicuous 
in the higher grades. The University of Calcutta is ready 
to give as high an education as can be wished; but un- 
fortunately it is obliged to reject at the outset the great 
majority of those who apply for admission, while only a com- 
paratively small portion of those who are admitted carry 
to the end the course they have commenced. All that can 
be said is that, though there are many failures, there are 
some successes. The system of appointing natives to 
higher posts than were formerly open to them had begun 
to be adopted, and a stimulus to learning and industry 
may perhaps have been given by the rule laid down in 
Bengal that such posts shall hereafter only be conferred on 
those who have gone with success through their studies at 
the University. 


As a producing country India is shooting ahead with a 
rapidity which is highly satisfactory. Especially in the 
North-West, the production of grain and seed for export may 
be said to be a new industry, which has crept on from year 
to year, until it is now making India a sort of granary for 
England. Among other consequences, it may be noticed 
that the price of land in the Punjaub is double what it was 
six years ago. ‘T'ea cultivation, too, has made great strides, 
and cotton has never lost the impulse given to it by the 
American war. The revenue from opium was larger in 
1875-6 than in the preceding year, not because the con- 
sumption had increased, but because the price had been 
raised. The Salt-tax, the most unfortunate necessity of 
Indian finance, gave a less return. Nor is it only by its 
increased exports that the increasing prosperity of India is 
to be judged. Sometimes diminished imports tell the 
same tale. Articles that used to be imported are now 
made in the country. The great secret, for example, 
that drinkable beer can be produced in India seems 
to have been discovered. Articles, too, that used to be 
sent away are now wanted for home consumption. The 
exports of sugar have ceased, not because less sugar is 
grown, but because all that is grown is used at home. The 
Government does something to promote the development 
of the resources of the country; but it cannot do very 
much, except by the general maintenance of law and order. 
It has established model farms, but not with any great 
pecuniary success ; and has even discontinued those insti- 
tuted in Bengal, the mere hope of improving the native 
mind being considered too remote. It continues the culti- 
vation of cinchona ; and, after many experiments, now pro- 
duces quinine in quantities sufficient to warrant the expec- 
tation that some day this valuable febrifuge may be within 
the reach and the means of the people generally. Malaria, 
too, seems to be on the decrease in India, partly owing to 
drainage and partly to increased cultivation. Unfortu- 
nately there appear to be no signs that India is a land of 
mineral wealth. New collieries have been opened, but the 


! coal seems to be of voor quality; and, except that tin 
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will probably be worked to a profit in Burmah, there is 
no indication that India will ever supply its own re- 
quirements in the way of metals. Whether, if it imports 
machinery, it can supply its own market with goods made 
in India, is a more interesting and an obscurer problem. 
The framer of the Report, however, does not seem to think 
very highly of the prospects of Indian manufactures. 
The cotton crops of India are precarions, and any serious 
fall of price would induce the cultivators to prefer other 
€rops ; while, in order to encourage native manufactures, 
‘it has been, he says, found desirable on the part of 
patriots to establish a league, the members of which engage 
not to wear any fabrics made out of India. Simple 
devices of this kind cannot long or seriously affect the 


_ course of the market. 


The more we read of India the more it is brought home 
to us how diversified is Indian life, one part of the country 
differing almost entirely from another part, and what a 
number of curious unexpected little causes retard the 
advance of Indian civilization. One district is suffering 
from drought while another in the same Presidency is 
suffering from floods. The same laws check reckless liti- 
gation in one province and foster it in another. Even the 
good we do often remains abortive or produces evils. The 
necessitous peasants will not borrow from the Government 
at 6} per cent., but prefer to borrow from native usurers 
at 36 per cent. because compliance with Government 
formalities gives them a little trouble. The breed of 
horses is said to be deteriorating because horses are no 
longer needed by freebooters. The community grows 
richer, but those who cannot or will not work are sepa- 
rated by a sharper line from the thriving and industrious. 
The times seem to be too much for the weak minds of many, 
and they shrink from the struggle, and fall into a state of 
abject pauperism. There is much reason to fear that one 
result of our honest efforts to improve the country may be 

‘the creation of a large class bearing the consequences of 
idleness and poverty with Oriental apathy. In old times 
people of this kind used to work a little and badly. Now 
that much work of a good kind is wanted, and is really to 
a considerable extent furnished, they try as hard as they 
can to do nothing. Terrible as are the immediate conse- 
quences of such a famine as that which has overtaken 
Madras, the worst of all its consequences is perhaps 
the encouragement it will give to the depressed state 
of mind which shuns all exertion and prompts men 
either to lie down and die, or to seek just enough to 
keep them half alive from Government and the charitable. 
Emigration gives no relief to India. Not only will the 
natives not go abroad, but they will not go from one part of 
India to another where they are told that labour is wanted. 
The limit to the cultivation of tea is not found in the scarcity 
of soil or capital, but in the scarcity of labour; and the 
attempt of the Government to introduce agricultural 
labourers into British Burmah, where not a tenth of the 
cultivable soil is cultivated, has been an almost total 
failure. There can be no doubt that every year India will 
grow richer, and that the prosecution of railways, canals, 
and roads will constantly and permanently increase the 
general prosperity. But this will only be true of India as 
a whole, and inthe midst of its prosperity India will for 
many years to come show a history of disheartening failures, 
wearisome disappointments, inevitable calamities, and of a 
population which, rising in some respects, is depressed in 
others. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS, 


a interesting report by Mr. Senior of some political 
conversations with M. Turers in 1852 has been oppor- 
tunely published in the Fortnightly Review by Mrs. Smpson. 
The history of France after the fall of Louis Purtiprz has 
an important bearing on the events which now excite 
general attention. The egotistical anecdotes of M. Tuters, 
though they are not to be implicitly trusted, have more 
historical value than the histrionic bombast of M. Victor 
Hueco. The supposed outrage of arresting some of the 
principal persons in France loses somewhat of its offensive 
character when it is known that General Cuancarnier had 
long before urged the Prestpent to expel the Assembly by 
military force, and when M. Tuters, two or three months 
after his imprisonment, tells Mr. Senor that he would, 
notwithstanding the transactions of December 1851, 
have been ready to take office if Louis Napotzon 


had been content to reign as a constitutional sove- 
reign. “I should have pardoned the means in my 
“approbation of the end; and so would nine-tenths 
‘of France; not merely the nine-tenths of the peasantry 
“ and the rabble who have voted for him now, but nine- 
“ tenths of all that is enlightened, as well as of all that is 
“ prolétaire.” M.Turers adds that “ we are unfit for a 
“* Republic, we cannot breathe under a despotism.” There 
isno doubt that of himself and some of his equals the 
statement was true; but for eighteen years afterwards a 
great numerical majority of the French nation was con- 
tented under a despotism, to which a Republic afterwards 
appeared to M. Tuters the only alternative. Perfect con- 
fidence may be placed in the accuracy of Mr. Senior’s 
report; but it is probable that M. Tuiers yielded to the 
common temptation which besets oral autobiographers to 
represent themselves as the authors of every considerable 
action, and as infallible prophets of events which are 
known to have occurred. With some sceptical abatement, 
M. Tuiers’s self-complacent confessions will form 
authentic materials for history. The cynical immorality 
which he attributes to himself as a statesman is probably 
not exaggerated. 


It appears that Louis Napo.eon, after his election to the 
Presidency, urged M. Tuizrs to form a Cabinet; but it 
was not surprising that a late Minister of Louis Paiipre 
should decline to take office under an upstart chief of a 
revolutionary Government. Instead of compromising his 
own position, M. Tarers provided the Presipenr with a 
Ministry of which OpitLon Barnor was the official leader. 
M. Turers regarded his nominee as a well-meaning 
simpleton withan exceptional gift of extemporaneousoratory. 
According to his ewn account, he continued himself to be 
the chief adviser of the Presipent on all great questions of 
policy. Of the siege of Rome and the restoration of the Pope 
he assumes to himself almost the exclusive credit. The 
PRESIDENT was at first disposed to assist the Roman Re- 
public, having alwaysa certain sympathy with the extreme 
Democratic party; but M. Turers convinced him that, as 
Austria would undertake the restoration of the Porr in 
default of Freneh intervention, it would be dangerous to 
oppose the enterprise, and mortifying and unpopular to 
endure the establishment of Austrian supremacy over the 
whole of Italy. It was still open to the French Govern- 
ment to take either side, or to recall the expedition which 
had been despatched by General Cavaicnac for the purpose, 
as M. Tuiers asserts, of obtaining the support of the 
clergy to his candidature for the Presidency. By the 
advice of M. Turers the PresipENT vaguely asked the 
Assembly for a grant which might enable him to send 
an expedition to the Mediterranean. The message was 
in due course referred to a Committee, which included 
M. Grévy and M. Jutes Favre among its members. 
M. Tuiers had already obtained the consent of the 
Austrian Government to a French occupation of Rome for 
the purpose of restoring the Por; but the measure was to 
be represented as a bold defiance of Austria. He was bim- 
self the principal member of the Committee, and he had 
instructed M. OpiLLon Barror to explain to the Committee 
the intentions of the Prestpent and the reasons on which 
they were founded. Unfortunately, the Minister forgot 
his lesson, and informed the Committee that the expedition 
would be sent to defend the Roman Republic against the 
Pore. M. Grévy and M. Favre applauded a policy which 
was consistent with their own principles; but M. Tarsmrs, 
with much presence of mind, sent M. Barror out of the 
room, and told the Committee the truth. His arguments 
at once converted the conscientious supporters of republics 
all over the world; and M. Jutes Favre drew up a 
Report in which the Assembly was recommended to make 
the requisite grant. It was not for some time afterwards 
known that General Ovpinot was ordered to attack 
the Republican garrison of Rome, and to restore the Porr 
unconditionally. ‘‘ After all,” says M. Turers, “it was 
“not for the sake of the Roman people, it was not 
“for the sake of the Pops, it was not for the sake 
“ of Catholicism that we went to Rome. It was for 
“ the sake of France; it was to plant the French flag on 
“the Castle of St. Angelo; it was to maintain our right 
“ to have one-half of Italy, if Austria seized on the other. 
“ Rather than see the Austrian eagle on the flagstaff that 
“ rises above the Tiber, I would destroy a hundred con. 
“ stitutions and a hundred religions.” It is well that 
simple-minded believers in public proclamations should 


sometimes obtain a glimpse into the secret springs of 
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benevolent statecraft. If Prince GorrcHaxorr is as candid } 


‘as M. Turers, he may perhaps hereafter be found to have 
declared that it was not for the sake of the Bulgarians 
or of Christianity that the Emperor went to Turkey, and 
that sooner than tolerate the independence of the SuLTan 
he would destroy a hundred States and a hundred religions. 
It is not necessary to assume that M. Tuiers’s reminis- 
cences are always strictly accurate. It seems that Louis 
told M..Opitton Barrot that he would in no 
case have entrusted M. Tuiers with a portfolio; but it is 
possible that he may have made the offer after he had as- 
certained that it would be refused. A boastful talker fur- 
nishes evidence either of what he has said and done, or of 
what he wishes it to be supposed that he has said and 
done. 

The dismissal of the Barror Ministry was at the time 
considered important, because it indicated the determina- 
tion of the Presipent to direct the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The immediate cause of the measure was, if M. 
Tigers may be trusted, the assent which M. Barxor had 
given to Lord Patmerston’s proposal that France should 
concur with England in protecting the SutTan against the 
insolent demand of the Emperor Nicko.as for the extradi- 
tion of the Hungarian refugees. M. Tiers, M. Mout, and 
M. pe TocqurviLLE at once agreed that “ KossurH was not 
“ worth talking about, much less fighting about,” and M. 
TurgRs, in an interview with the Presipent and Lord Nor- 
MANBY, again denounced the alleged folly of “‘ going to war 
“ for such a polisson as Kossutu, or to prevent one bar- 
“barian from bullying another.” It was arrauged to 
appeal to the generosity of the more powerful barbarian, 
who granted the request, but “ revenged himself by sending 
“to England a Note, and to us a copy of it, the most 
“insulting that I ever saw in diplomacy.” If in his 
political career M. Turers ever deviated into generosity, 
he would probably have devised some plausible excuse for 
an apparent concession to vulgar sentiment. His own 
conception of statesmanship was limited to an exclusive 
concern for the national interests, and still more uniformly 
for the national vanity of France. On one point alone 
he admits that the Presipenr may have judged more 
sagaciously than himself. At the beginning of his term 
of office the PresipentT wished, as M. Barror 
also reports, to dazzle the country by some great social 
experiment. Both his advisers warned him against the 
perpetration of follies such as the projects of ProupHon 
and Louis Banc, which, as they justly said, would render 
him contemptible and odious. When the PResIDENT pro- 

osed war as an alternative mode of acquiring popularity, 
M. Tiers advised him to wait until prosperity had 
revived; but he afterwards confessed to Mr. Senior his 
doubt whether in this instance his advice had been wise. 
“ Perhaps,” he thoughtfully said, “it would have been 
“better if I had allowed him to overrun the Conti- 
nent.” The objection that France had no cause of quarrel 
with any other country obviously never occurred to 
M. Tutsrs. Fire, famine, and slaughter spread over 
Europe for the promotion of the Presmpent’s personal 
interests were in no degree repugnant to the feelings 
of the high priest of the Napoleonic worship. In the 
present day philanthropic advocates of war are nearly 
as plainspoken when they contend that a benevolent 
Emperor cannot possibly discontinue a war until he has 
retrieved any military reputation which he may have lost. 
The version of his policy which M. Tu1ers communicated 
to Mr. Sentor was expressly intended for future publication. 
The indefatigable reporter always told the eminent persons 
whose conversations he recorded that their statements 
would be committed to writing and preserved. It is in- 
teresting to learn something of the secret history of times 
which in some respects are not unlike the present. 


THE SCHISM AMONG THE HOME RULERS. 


[ee disaffection and turbulence are both annoying and 
mischievous ; but the varying modes in which the con- 
flict against Imperial unity is from time to time conducted 
possess little interest. The Parliamentary party which pro- 
fesses to desire Home Rule is apparently on the point of 
breaking up, but only by the emergence to the surface of 
its worst elements. At two or three meetings which have 
lately been held in Dublin, Mr. Burr has been outvoted by 
the adherents of Mr. Biccar and Mr. Parnett. The new 
popular favourites will in their turn have to give way as 


soon as some still more reckless competitor bids higher for 
the support of the rabble. Although Mr. Burr has some- 
times endeavoured to put a pressure on his adherents by 
threatening to resign in case of a mutiny in the party, he 
now seems willing to retain his position at any cost of per- 
sonal dignity. He still meets in council Mr. ParneLt, who 
has with factious irrelevance denounced him as an in- 
former, and he condescends to admit that obstruc- 
tion may in some cases be legitimate and useful. 
It is not surprising that the enemies of the English 
connexion should prefer the Biccars and ParneLis, who 
actually impede Parliamentary business, to rivals whose 
self-respect prevents them from joining in obstruction, 
but not from according to the practice hypothetical 
sanction. Mr. Burr was ultimately compelled to submit 
to a resolution in which his nominal precedence is re- 
cognized, while the more unscrupulous members of the 
party at the same time reserve to themselves the right of 
exercising their own discretion on all questions which have 
not been formally determined by the party. The effect of 
the arrangement is that the Home Rule members, on con- 
dition of voting for motions introduced by Mr. Burr, may 
immediately afterwards prevent the House of Commons 
from proceeding with its ordinary business. There can be 
little doubt that the respectable members of the party 
greatly prefer Mr. Burr’s decorous supremacy to the dis- 
creditable violence of his competitors; but they are them- 
| Selves returned to Parliament by constituencies which 
| intended their election to be a defiance of the English 
_Government. The dullest Irishman understands that Mr. 
| ParneLt and Mr. Biccar make themselves more disagree- 
,able than Mr. Burt, and he therefore inclines to their 
side. Mr. Burr sometimes boasts that he sits in the seat 
| of O’ConneELL, but the great agitator would have summarily 
crushed any Bicaars or ParneLts who had ventured to 
question his authority. 


At one of the meetings Mr. Burr was defeated, after an 
animated debate, on the question of admitting to a proposed 
conference or assemblage of the Home Rule League 
delegates from the Societies which have been formed in 
England. As the English League had already given its 
adhesion to the policy of Mr. ParneLL, the motion was 
directly aimed at Mr. Burr. Notwithstanding his remon- 
strances, it was determined that the English Associations 
should be allowed fifty representatives, who will swell the 
majority against the moderate section of the party. If 
Irish malcontents were amenable to reason or common 
sense, they might be reminded of the perverse 
absurdity with which Irish residents in England 
demand the political separation of the two couutries. 
Home Rule Clubs habitually affect to control or influence 
English elections; and their leaders at the same time 
protest against the interference of Englishmen with the 
administration of Ireland. In the same spirit, the work- 
men engaged on a principal Irish railway insist on the 
dismissal of a few Englishmen who are employed on the 
line. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Burr will resign 
his honorary office when, with the aid of votes from 
Irishmen living in England, the contest is decided in 
favour of his adversaries. If the agitators could, without 
the interference of the police, break the windows of the 
House of Commons instead of impeding its discussions, 
their patriotic zeal would be still more enthusiastically 
approved. They have done an involuntary service to the 
cause of good government by rendering impossible for the 
present an alliance betweenthe Liberals and the Home Rule’ 
party. It might have been practicable to come to an under- 
standing with Mr. Burr; but any party would lose more 
than it could gain by a connexion with Mr. Biccar. The 
evil of a combination with Irish opponents of the Union is 
not that it strengthens the Liberal party, but that the 
auxiliaries require as the price of their aid concessions 
which are made at the expense of the country. When 
either of the two great political parties commands a decisive 
majority, the mischievous influence of the Home Rule fac- 
tion is reduced to its lowest point. 

Mr. Borr might, if the demonstration suited his purpose, 
prove that the obstructivesystemaffords, should it be adopted, 
a conclusive ent against his chimerical scheme of con- 
federation. though it is not known whether Mr. Burr 
seriously regards his proposed form of government as prac- 
ticable, he professes to distribute legislative and political 
— after the American model, between an Imperial 

arliament and local representative bodies. The Federal 
Legislature is still to include Irish members, and 
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among their number Mr. Parvert and Mr. Biacar would 
probably be included. Their present avowed purpose is 
to force the House of Commons to concede Home Rule ; 
but the same process of obstruction would be equally 
available in support of any other demand. If debate and 
the transaction of business could at the pleasure of the 


‘smallest minority be rendered impossible, not only Parlia- 


ments, but deliberative assemblies of all ranks down to 
ish vestries, would cease to exist. There is almost an 
inverted sublimity in the discovery of a method by which, 
if only it could be effectually applied. free government 
might be suppressed. No meeting ofan Athenian Assembly 
or of a Roman Senate could have been held to any useful 
end if obscure demagogues had been allowed capriciously to 
rohibit debate. The mischief-makers have provided 
for all the contingencies which could affect their success, 
except the disinclination of mankind to be arbitrarily 
wronged. All laws and rules are framed on the assumption 
that they will be administered in good faith and with 
the active or passive co-operation of the community. 
Any institution can be brought to a dead lock if the condi- 
tions of its operation are withheld. The hope that the 
English nation will let Ireland go because a few Irish 
members have devised a new mode of making themselves a 
nuisance is altogether fallacious. Home Kale, and even 
absolute independence, would be administered by the same 
rsons in an equally vexatious spirit. If Ireland were no 
Giaee a part of the United Kingdom, it would still be a 
neighbour, with Mr. Paryeit and Mr. Bicear among its 
inhabitants. 

The result of Mr. Burt's contest for the retention of his 
post will be watched with acertain curiosity. For a long 
time his followers admired the adroitness and tact with 
which be adopted the tone of a statesman while he was, 
perhaps consciously, professing to aim at an intrinsically 
unattainable object. His motions and resolutions were 
habitually rejected by decisive majorities ; but as long as the 
party kept together, its aid might command a price in some 
contingency, and Mr. Burr himself and two or three of his 
allies were acquiring a Parliamentary reputation. The fiction 
of Home Rule was sufficiently transparent ; but elaborate 
contrivances puzzle the multitude, and direct hostility to 
England is more really popular than any pretence of 
federal connexion. A few of the managers of the party, 
and the majority of the Home Rule members, are still 
anxious to maintain the decorous form of Home Rule, and 
to support Mr. Burr; but both in England and in Ireland 
the populace approves of the extravagances of Mr. PARNELL 
and Mr. Bicoar. Mr. Burr will be deposed, unless he can 
make up his mind to adopt the doctrine and practice of 
his present opponents. His disappointment will not per- 
haps excite deep sympathy among those who have 
watched his career, nor would it be altogether unsatis- 
factory to find that intellectual ability is fatal to the 
supremacy of an Irish agitator ; yet it isfor the time easier 
to deal with an opponent who has some reputation to lose 
than with a reckless demagogue. As Lord Satispury said 
at Bradford, the House of Commons is not destined to be 
destroyed by vulgar assailants of the principle of free 
debate. The choice of means by which its privileges may 
be defended must be left to the Government. In the last 
Session timidity and vacillation may perhaps have been 
excusable; but the leader of the House will incur merited 
censure if he fails to devise a mode of suppressing a con- 
temptible and irritating form of disturbance. The dis- 
affection of a part of the Irish population is a more 
serious and more mt evil; but no additional 
danger or difficulty would arise from the suppression 
of obstruction in Parliament. As Mr. Burr told the Home 
Rule League, those who are dissatisfied may, if they think 
it advisable, resort to force; but he added that, if armed 
resistance were not hopeless, it might as well have been 
adopted at first as after an ignoble Parliamentary squabble. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


tS estimating the success of the Croydon Church Con- 
gress, it is impossible to over the causes making 
for an adverse result ih hoke dogged its path. 
Ecclesiastical weather had been peculiarly squally during 
the last few months. The ill-devised Public Worship Act 
had borne appropriate fruit ; the RipspaLE judgment had 
startled Churchmen and puzzled lawyers; the Priest in 
slbeoluiivn Lad been as fire to the tow; the unrelieved 


partiality of Government patronage made one side sore, 
and left the opposite one more arrogant than contented; 
while the Lords, in holding the candle to the Liberation- 
ists over the Burials Bill, and the ArcusIsHoPin placing him- 
self in opposition to the intense feelings of some thirteen 
thousand clergy, seemed to have breached the breakwaters. 
The prophet would have had a large following who should 
have predicted that a Church Congress held within a half- 
hour of London at such acrisis, with the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBORY in the chair, and an audience including every man 
and every woman who chose to buy a ticket, implied by 
irreversible predestination a very ugly riot. Yet the result 
has been the direct reverse. The Congress has come and 
gone in most exemplary temper, and the party which, 
upon an impartial survey of events, has reaped its least 
contestable gains from such an ending, is the one against 
which, in the eyes of superficial observers, the run of luck 
had seemed to have been setting. At the same time those 
who could look a little more deeply into questions might 
have prognosticated that the chances of a Low Church 
triumph were more apparent than real from the curious 
split in that party which the progress of the con- 
gressional arrangements brought to light. Like all 
similar aggregations, this party combines men who believe 
that they can not only exist, but most assuredly prosper, in 
defiance of larger and more formal systems within which 
they find themselves, and men who realize that per- 
manent existence is impossible for any subsection without 
some overt respect for the controlling system. Its ParneLis 
were ready and active, so were its Burrs. Church Con- 
gresses had not hitherto turned out luckily for that school, 
from causes easy of comprehension to outsiders, who 
see that, while the characteristic of Low as contrasted with 
High Churchmanship is the exaltation of the individual over 
the society, the raison d’étre of all such gatherings can only be 
the strengthening of the corporate action of the formal body. 
Associated labour here, harmonized thinking there, neces- 
sarily form no small percentage of the successive pro- 
grammes; and every discussion on such questions tends to 
differentiate the higher, in contrast to the lower, aspects of 
a Church. Low Charchmen were at first instinctively shy 
of an institution with such tendencies; but they were 
quick in realizing that, so long as they adhered to the 
Church of England, they had as good a formal claim as any 
other school to secure all casual advantages within the novel 
institution. Congresses would go on in spite of them, and 
therefore to shun Congresses was to abandon their whole 
influence to the other side. After all, as some of them 
may have argued, they were only taking a temporary part 
in an experiment which it was in their own power to 
spoil, if the occasion seemed to demand it, by the easy process 
of abstention. The Broad Church party (so called, as 
one of their leaders said at the late Congress, be- 
cause they are no party) acted—perhaps somewhat 
less rapidly—on similar views of policy. At last, after 
sixteen years of probation, 1877 produced the evidence 
that the Church Congress as an ecclesiastical institution 
had passed its nonage, and that for any Church party not 
to have its policy about it was to proclaim the impotence, 
not of the Congress, but of the party. 


The presidency of the Archbishop of CanTERBURY was 
the recognition of achieved success, and the choice of what 
is in fact a suburb of London as the meeting-place pro- 
claimed the managers’ confidence. At the same time, the 
appearance on the list of speakers of names presumably 
obnoxious to the latest excitement afforded a plausible pre- 
text for those who were chafing under the result of past 
Congresses to cut the connexion. The Roci:, true to its réle 
of rugged and uncompromising virtue, represented those 
who sternly refused any longer to touch the unclean thing. 
The more politic Record could not think of so un- 
mannerly a refusal or so weak-hearted a desertion. The 
abler and wiser heads of the party, in adhering to 
this view, no doubt evinced a more generous regard 
for the interests of the Church at large, while the 
abstainers unquestionably displayed a more faithful 
and intense passion for their cherished shibboleth. 
At the same time it was not uncharitable to apprehend that 
among the ruck of the conforming party might be found 
persons whose motives were much less respectable than 
those of their leaders, and who were open to the suspicion 
of presenting themselves at Croydon in hopes of a row, to 
the advantage of their personal hatreds and their sectional! 
schemes. Right-minded people in general must be gratified 
at the ignominious collapse of such sinister expectations. 
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If the incendiaries were there, they had either forgotten 
their matches or had not the courage to strike a light. 
The start was good. The opening service, viewing its 
conditions, was an official repudiation of Puritanism. 
Dr. Licutroor’s sermon struck a sympathetic chord ; 
and the ARcHBIsHOP, in a clever speech, put in 
the wrong by anticipation the man who first should 
brawl. The crucial occasion was reached on the 
second day, when the suggestive subject of “The best 
“ means of promoting united action and mutual toleration 
“‘ between different schools of thought within the Church” 
was reached, and the athletes ranged in the first line of 
battle were Canons Garsetr, Carrer, and Farrar. We need 
not point out the suggestiveness of these names to any 
one conversant with contemporary polemics. Had these 
three debaters been in a formal conspiracy to “ spoil sport,” 
they could not have more effectually read the Riot 
Act; and the chief noise was the applause with which 
each was in succession received by his friends, of which 
applause by no means the least part was netted by the one 
to whom the mischief-makers were hopefully looking as 
certain to wreck the Congress. The subsequent speakers 
of course played a subordinate pert, althongh an inci- 
dental reference by a prominent Low Churchman to the 
injustice of the Burials Bill brought down the house with 
an emphasis of enthusiastic applause which must have 
been felt in the highest regions of the Congress. 


It had been the intention of the managers, in their 
distribution of papers upon the relations of Church and 
State, which was reached upon the following morning, 
to throw into equal prominence the three parties; but the 
default of the Dean of Westminster left the main conduct 
of the debate in the hands of Canons Grecory and Ryte. 
The discussion was curiously good-tempered, considering 
that such provocative names and questions as Lord 
Penzance and his want of letters patent were openly and 
freely bandied about; and while influential High Church- 
manship distinguished itself by bold claims for reform, 
the tone of thought among Low Churchmen was dis- 
tinctly conservative, and stamped with the desire to 
show affinities with the higher school. Upon the whole, 
the general result of these cross currents of opinion 
and of policy (for each had its share in what was said 
or left unsaid) appeared to be that, while the impatient 
votaries of extreme reform on either side are likely to 
remain for a long time unsatisfied, the corporate cohesion 
of the Church showed no signs of that weakening process 
which has been adduced in excuse for such legislation as 
the Public Worship Act, while the zeal of Churchmen of 
all parties for maintaining the alliance with the State—if 
the voices of the Croydon Congress Hall are any test—pro- 
claimed itself to be a very living and powerful emotion. 
Of Mr. Macxoyocuie’s sect of disestablishers there was as 
little sign as of the Rock-led Puritans. The ARcHpisHOP’s 
closing speech—allowance being made for circumstances 
which he has done much to bring about—virtually pre- 
sented this view of the position. No one has ever dreamed 
of doubting the personal excellence of Lord Haruertey, on 
which the President strongly insisted as a reason against 
any movement for a change in the appellate jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical cases. But the virtues of the agent are no 
argument for or against the principles of the system which 
he may administer. The varied list of acceptable Bishops 
who have been produced under the actual system of nomi- 
nation told with more force against a suggestion of change 

by an impassioned speaker. After all, however, 
both the ArcuBisHop and the Congress must have been 
equally conscious that the judicial name in every one’s 
mind was not Lord Hatuertey, but Lord Penzance. 

With the anticipation of more exciting discourses upon 
home polemics, the eminently suggestive paper read by 
Professor Pater at the first sitting upon the relation of 
Christianity to Mahommedanism was hardly appreciated 
as it deserved. The fact which it revealed of the living 
existence of powerful anti-Christian controversialists among 
the Mahommedans, whose writings show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the literature, the theology, and the 
circumstances of Christendom, is eminently suggestive; 
and the inference which Mr. Pater drew is irre- 
sistible, that to grapple with such antagonists a com- 
petent knowledge of their system, and of the tone of 
thought which they control, is no less necessary than an 
intelligent grasp of the missionary’s own belief. The ex- 
position of the claims and merits of the Gospel can only 
run off the Islamite mind unless it is made to lead up to a 


refutation of the counter system which is so deeply rooted 
in the prejudiced affections of a subtle people, proud of an 
eloquent literature and an old theology. What is to us 
self-evidently false, corrupt, and impossible in the philo- 
sophy and ethics of Mahommedans is to themselves no 
such thing, and the task is therefore not to assert, but to 
prove, its worthlessness. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ARMENIA. 


hips can be no question that Ghazi Ahmed Moukhtar has 
received a most severe beating. He indeed confesses it in 
his queer apology for the “‘ reason of our present situation.” That 
he was able to hold out so long against an enemy very superior in 
numbers, alike of infantry, cavalry, and especially guns, would be 
a surprising fact if we had not had such repeated evidences that 
the Russian generals in that quarter are but indifferent tacticians. 
It is well known that a continual drain has been made on Ahmed 
Moukhtar's army of its best infantry, in order that the armies on 
the European theatre of war might be reinforced. But, when 
all allowances have been made, it is nevertheless apparent that 
the Turkish Commander-in-Chief has only himself to thank for 
the disaster which has overtaken him. It was evidently not 
necessary for him to stand and fight where he was except on one 
supposition—namely, that he considered it indispensable that he 
should hold on to the near neighbourhood of Kars until that 
fortress could be revictualled. If Kars has not been long ere this 
completely provisioned, so as to be able to hold out through the 
winter, then the Turkish Commander-in-Chief deserves any amount 
of censure. During the months he has been standing between 
Kars and the Russians there has been ample time for oe 
the fortress. He had plenty of excuses, each one of which woul 
have satisfactorily explained away a retrograde movement had he 
retired after provisioning the place to a more contracted and defen- 
sible position. Hemight allege with truth that he had done all whicb 
could have been reasonably expected of such a heterogeneous force az 
was committed to him, and a great deal more than any one either in 
Asia or Europe thought possibly could be done with such material. 
Again, it is to be remembered that the situation in Turkey is that 
of a Power with limited resources in men, and which, having com- 
mand of a central sea highway, and operating on either side of that 
centre by independent armies, can only contrive to be superior on 
one theatre by reinforcing the troops there to the detriment of 
the army on the other. The duty of the one army from which 
the best troops have been taken to strengthen the other is not to 
fight a superior force unless it can do so at a marked advantage. 
Its business is to endeavour to contain the superior enemy, to take 
up strong positions, to gain time—in fact, to do anything rather 
descend into the arena voluntarily, and challenge a combat. 
Some may say it is very easy to argue after the event; but we 
imagine that attentive onlookers must have long since come to the 
conclusion that, as it was a hopeless enterprise for the Turks to 
attempt the offensive on the side of Alexandropol, so the retention 
of the army beyond Kars, when that army was known to be inferior 
in every point, was a hazardous proceeding. It is needless to go 
over the ground of former combats to illustrate the bad leadership 
of both Russians and Turks, for Correspondents have placed this 
in the clearest light. But it is evident that the Turks did not 
retain their position so long in virtue of their superior stra or 
tactics. Their positions were far too extended ior their numbers, 
and it was simply because the wrong points were chosen for attack 
= the Russians did not succeed on October 2nd and the following 
8. 
The capital little maps of the country between Kars and Alex- 
andropol have made us familiar with the main features by which 
we are able to estimate the strategy of the campaign. The fight- 
ing-ground is of very limited area. The distance between the two 
fortresses is only about forty-five miles ; and for some three months 
the armies of the centre have been facing each other, the one 
waiting for the other to make a false move. Lizil Tepe, the ele- 
vated position occupied by the Russians and suddenly attacked and 
seized by the Turks on the 25th of August, stands about midway 
between the two fortresses. The streams Kars Chai and Arpa 
Chai form three sides of a square—Kars-Seijan, Seijan-Kazarabad, 
he was the side of the 
river-square aa el tothe general Turki ition and interposed 
between the Turks and Alexandropol. The position taken up by 
Moukhtar Pasha was changed from time to time, but it will be suffi- 
cient for our p to take it asit stood in the middle of last 
month. The extreme left rested on the Kars Chai at Parget, the 
far right on the Arpa Chai about Ani. By consulting a map the 
reader will at once see that the distance covered by the Turks was 
nearly twenty-five miles in breadth. A very large army, and one 
accustomed to manceuvre in open field, would be n to 
soci efficiently so broad a front. It is true that in the 
hni-Dagh and in the Alaja-Dagh, connected as they 
are by a hilly ridge, the Turks possessed strong rallying 
points; but, so long as the general position extended on either 
side to a considerable distance, these points became onl rallying 
points. They did not suffice to render tenable the weak and ex- 
tended parts of the position. Had Kars been a capital city, an 
unw town, it would have been some excuse that the occu- 
pation of the Zaghni-Dagh and Alaja-Dagh alone would noi 
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suffice to cover it from attack. But Kars is an exceedingly strong 
fortress, not in the least exposed to capture by sudden assault. In 
ing his troops over so much ground as would shield the 

from an advance by the Russians anywhere between the 

Chai and Arpa Chai streams, Moukhtar was taking measures 

for giving additional security to a place which was perfectly safe 
already, and at the same time was unnecessarily scattering his 
army. It is probable that the Turkish Chief was eager to keep up 
the prestige of his former successes by not suffering the Russian? to 


come within firing range of Kars. If they should be able to | 
establish batteries on any point of vantage and so to bombard, how- | 


ever ineffectually, one or more of the outlying works, he might 
argue that they were neutralizing the value of his victories by 
being able to persist in their former objective. Apparently he 
failed to comprehend (and it has never been claimed for Moukhtar 


that he is a strategist) what an enormous advantage he might | 


derive from the fact of Kars being able to hold its own without 
adventitious aid. Granted that the Russians were allowed to 
“set up great bulwarks against it,” would not their field 
army be necessarily diminished in number? Would not 
the chances of battle be greater for the Turks did they 
allow the Russians to subtract a large portion of their 
available force for the siege? This reasoning would have ap- 
all the more forcible when it was considered that the 

jans were constantly receiving reinforcements. Offering battle 

to the enemy in the open was giving him the very opportunity 
which he desired. 1t gave him a good chance of winning a 
great battle by the employment of his superior numbers, and of 
then resuming at his leisure the siege of the fortress. And con- 
versely, by refusing battle under unfavourable circumstances, 
Moukhtar would have secured to himself the power of taking the 
initiative when a large force of the enemy was subtracted for siege 
operations. It must be borne in mind that, though each side had 
a fortress in rear on which to lean, the Russians, being the stronger, 
and having an ample provision of both siege and field artillery, 
would be able, if victorious in battle, to commence operations 
against Kars; whereas, if the Turks were victorious, they had 
not the numbers or the means wherewith to besiege Alexandropol. 
We have said that about the middle of last month the Turkish 
line stood between Parget, on the Kars Chai, and Ani, 
on the Arpa Chai. The centre had been advanced to Kizil Tepe 
through the successful onslaught of the 25th August. The 
Russians, with superior numbers and a vastly more numerous ar- 
tillery, held a less extended position than that of their foes. Their 
left rested on the Uch Tepe hill, their centre was at Karajol, the 
right lay between that hill and the Kars Chai. Roughly speaking, 
the inferior force covered twenty-five, the superior twenty, miles of 
ground, or rather less. It is of course exceedingly difficult to get 
at the real numbers of the combatants. But, so faras we have been 
able to judge, the Turkish force did not exceed 35,000 or 40,000 
men; and before the arrival of the strong reinforcements, some of 
which reached the enemy just before the fight of October 2nd, the 
Russians probably had between 40,000 and 50,000 men available for 
active operations on this part of the theatre. The latter were, 
however, vastly stronger, as we have said before, in artillery. So 
the Turks contrived, by good fortune and through the bad tactics of 
the Russian generals, to check these with considerable success until 
the late large accession of foree—and that composed of trained troops 
—came up in line. The mistake committed by Loris Melikoff, 
or whoever is really the directing head, in the battles of the 2nd 
and 3rd of October was in making a general onslaught on the 
enemy's line, and in endeavouring to get round him on both 
flanks. Instead of concentrating for an attack on some decisive 
point, were actually sent off to Parget and Akchakala ; 
so, though the attack on the greater Zaghni succeeded, that on 
the lesser Zaghni failed. This latter point was the one which, 
if captured, would have secured the evacuation by the Turks of 
their entire position, as the larger part of Moukhtar’s force would 
have been cut off from Kars and thrown on an eccentric line. 
Though both sides claimed the victory, it is incontestable that the 


Turks preserved the essential parts of their position, and that the 


Russians suffered very heavy losses, especially on their left, which 
was completely driven back. 

It is not improbable that the subsequent contracting of his 
line by Moukhtar Pasha was due to his at last perceiving that the 
retention of so advanced a position was not only dangerous, but 
useless. It was not, however, till the night of the 8th that he 
began to withdraw his battalions. The commentator on the war 
in the 7%mes states that in the battle of the 15th the Turkish right 
wing held the positions of Kizil Tepe and the Alaja-Dagh. But 
this is not the case; though, if Moukhtar intended fighting, it is 
open to question whether he would not have been in a better posi- 
tion by concentrating his army at Kizil Tepe, Alaja~Dagh, and 
Evlia Tepe. Such a movement as that of Lazaroff’s would in that 
case have been attended with much hazard. Kizil Tepe is some 
eight miles from the Alaja-Dagh; and Moukhtar Pasha had with- 
drawn his right wing to the northern slope of the latter hill. His 
centre, he says himself, stood about Bosanlich, which is midway 
between the Alaja-Dagh and the Zaghni-Dagh. The left was 
apparently well thrown back, as if in anticipation of a turning 
pee A _ Russian despatch it was said to occupy the 

ok. 

t was evident to the Russian general that a vigorous attack 
directed on the ‘lurkish left, if suecessful, would sever the right 
and centre from its communications with Kars. His measures 
appear to have been well taken, but would not have succeeded so 


well had the Turkish Chief done anything to support his left wing 
on the 14th. Offensive operations were begun on that day by 
General Lazaroff, who passed round the enemy by Ani and 
Bazarjikh, and, so far as can be ascertained at present, simultane- 
ously forced back the Turkish left by attack in front, thus making 
bare and taking in reverse the centre. To understand the opera- 
tion of Lazaroff clearly (the official accounts are rather vague), it 
must be remembered that the line occupied by the Turks was not 
continuous. There was a gap between the centre and the left ; 
and it was into that gap that the Russians penetrated at the 
same time that they threatened to completely envelop the left 
wing. The wing thrust back esca complete envelopment 
by making a desultory and precipitate retreat towards Kars and 
Verzinkoi. The Russians on the night of the 14th stood in force 
between Kars and the right and centre of the enemy. Thus 
there was not an instant to be lost, or the safety of 
this part of the Turkish army was irretrievably compromised. 
Moukhtar Pasha does not seem to have quite realized 
how matters stood. Had he done so, he would certainly not have 
remained to fight where he did the next day. Ifa large part of 
the army contrived to get off alter its defeat on the 15th, it could 
not have been so thoruughly surrounded on the 14th but that it 
might have made a move to get away that night. Moukhtar had 
already shown that he could advance and fight, or he could retreat, 
by night; so his army was not unaccustomed to such a ga | 
asa midnight march. But Moukhtar chose to stand a battle ; an 
under the extremely disadvantageous circumstances of fighting an 
enemy attacking front, flank, and evenrear at the same time, he fought 
a tine battle lasting from early morn till evening. The last accounts 
seem to make it doubtful whether the disaster was so overwhelming 
as was at first represented. But in any case the defeat was of such a 
character as to render it in the highest degree improbable that any 
Turkish army which can now be got together will be able to prevent 
the enemy from prosecuting the siege of Kars. It is quite another 
question, however, whether the Russians will be ia force enough to 
undertake at the same time a march on Erzeroum. If the divisions 
thrust eccentrically from Kars are not followed up vigorously 
(and it must be remembered that the late battles have cost 
the Russians dearly), they may form the nucleus of a fresh army 
which might bar at the Soghanli-Dagh a further advance. And 
Ghazi Moukhtar, notwithstanding his losses, must still have a 
fairly numerous force in Kars. If the fortress is forthwith in- 
vested, and the Turkish Chief shut in, with not only the normal 
garrison but a part of the field army, a very large body will be re- 
quired. And the question would then be, are the Russians able to 
spare a suflicient army for marching on Erzeroum? Another 
question would be, can they make such a move at this late season, 
and can they carry supplies with them? for the country is described 
as eaten bare. 

Tosum up concisely, the heavy disaster which has befallen Moukh- 
tar Pasha is attributable to nothing else than faulty generalship. “ In 
the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king”; and cer- 
tainly this Turkish general, up to the other day, seemed to be the 
only one in either of the central armies who was gifted with even 
one eye. But, however that may be, his ultimate defeat was due 
to his wrong appreciation of the situation. He estimated too 
highly the moral effect of completely covering Kars, having regard 
to the danger he ran in attempting to do so with an 
army unequal to the task. It was not necessary for the 
revictualling of Kars that his army should be disposed 
so as to bar approach on every side. Instead of being what 
a great fortress should be—a support to the field army—Kars 
became a burden. It was looked upon as a_ precious 
charge to be shielded from hostile contact, instead of an impregna- 
ble — on which a wing of the army might rest. Again, 
Moukhtar Pasha at the head of a formidable tield force was a 
thorn in the Russian side so long as he held himself at some dis- 
tance, prepared for offensive operations when the Russians should 
have detached from their field force men enough to undertuke a 
serious investment. Faults in strategy usually prepare the way 
for faults in tactics. If Moukhtar Pasha had not committed 
himself to the primary error, he would not have found it necessary 
to follow it up by such a dislocation of his army as enabled the 
opposing general to throw the weight of his numbers alternately 
on fractions of the enemy. 


THE CORRUPTION OF TASTE. 


pe gospel of good taste was probably never preached with so 
much energy as it has been during the last ten years. Looking 
back at the history of the world, indeed, one might almost say that, 
till the middle of the present century, the gospel of good taste was 
never preached at all. The periods in which art was most pro- 
sperous, and in which all the instruments of daily life were made 
most beautiful, were precisely the periods in which there was the 
least talk about “ culture” and the least need to sing its praises in 
the streets. Even when conscious thought about the principles 
and aims of art came in, it never happened till now that discussion 
of these topics passed from the studio and the drawing-room into 
the parlours of the middle classes and the dwellings of the poor. 
There might be a great deal of self-conscious and curious refine- 
ment, but it was limited to the classes which enjoyed wealth and 
leisure. No one thought of making good taste universal; but 
rather the esthetic Pharisees of the day held themselves a peculiar 
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people, separated from a fallen world, out of which they were 
not anxious to call any proselytes. They themselves were “the 
polite;” they haunted curiosity shops and public auctions, and 
went into raptures over Chinese monsters, or the fore-arm of 
some decrepit Greek statue brought home by my lord from his 
grand tour. The rest of humanity was “ the vulgar,” and was not 
expected to know anything of these joys, or to ape the modes of 
dilettanti and macaronis. The modern change is remarkable 
enough. Persons of taste—and it is very much to their credit— 
are of the mood of Dorothea in Middlemarch. They cannot 
enjoy their chintzes, etchings, roses, and Nankin blue with a 
clear conscience while an enormous majority of people pass their 
existence in the midst of foul sights, sounds, and smells. Hence 
come popular lectures on the Beautiful, hence worthy little books 
on domestic art, and hence the existence of a benevolent Society 
which endeavours “ to bring beauty into the homes of the poor.” 
One might think that the demand forsoap and fresh air was even 
more imperious than the need of carved brackets in soft wood 
trimmed with Berlin worsted work. A well-cooked dinner will 
do more to keep a man from the public-house than a photograph 
of even the most admirable design of Lorenzo Credi. Granting 
this, however, it would be superfluous cruelty to sneer at the 
efforts of people who, finding almost their chief good in beauty, 
try to spread the knowledge and love of it. One need not go all 
lengths with Mr. Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi:— 
If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents ; 
That’s somewhat. 
The taste for “simple beauty, and nought else,” has frequently 
roved one of the worst qualities of a man or of a stage of society. 
But it is not the most imminent danger of the London poor, and 
‘we need not, so far, be afraid that working-men will grow too 
much absorbed in contemplation of the paintings of Luini, or in 
the study of that high class of poetry in which sense is just swoon- 
ing into melodious nonsense. 
The danger, to tell the truth, is in the very opposite direction. 
There are really two propagandas of taste at this moment. One is 


weak and well meaning, self-conscious, and, to a certain extent, 
organized. This is the character of the effort to instruct the un- | 


tutored, to refine the rude, to call the halt and blind from the 
highway, and compel them to like faience. But the opposite cur- 
rent of taste is as strong as its neighbour is weak. By a hundred 
respectable channels the gross and perverted likings of the ignorant, 
the mean, the ruffianly are being introduced into decent society. 
In this case there is no intentional effort ; no one probably is deli- 
berately eager to debauch and degrade the character of women 
and children, and to bring their literary tastes down to the 
level of the Police News and the “ penny dreadiul.” Unluckily, 
the stream that sets in this direction from the haunts of 
stupid vice and dull love of obscene things is powerful with 
all the force of a mere commercial tendency. It is not a matter of 
bringing wares out of charity and good will to people who do not 
want on, but of pandering to desires which xre supposed to 
exist. The managers, for example, of illustrated journals of the 
domestic sort are clearly of opinion that a change has come over 
the propensities of old ladies and children. I ormerly these readers 
were well pleased if they had three pictures of the Prince of 
Wales in each number, with a sketch of the curistening of the last 
Royal baby, and of the launch of the last abortive ironclad. 


General drawings of battles, of adventures, of foreign scenes, and , 


foreign manners helped to make up collections that were pleasing, 
harmless, and often instructive. All these qualities have not, of 
course, disappeared from the pages of the illustrated press. But 
a@ new element, and a very base one, is all the more notable 
by reason of its contrast with the smooth things and unexciting 
art of the past. One paper makes itself remarkable by the 
deliberate way in which, week by week, it appeals to the 
coarse fancy which can only be stimulated by representations of 
the horrors of a barbarous war. It is not enouga apparently to 
read about the inhuman actions of soldiers who in point of 
humanity are contemporaries of the Spaniards that sacked Rome 
under the Constable Kourbon. The tortures aud mutilations must 
be oculis subjecta sidelibus, must be sketched by enterprising Corre- 
spondents, engraved on wood, stereotyped, and circulated in school- 
rooms and drawing-rooms. ‘There can be but one moral result of 
this system. Children, who are great patrons of illustrated papers, 
have often an extreme horror of cruelty. ‘They are haunted, for 
example, by a drawing of Servians burned over a slow fire, in a 
way which older people have forgotten and can hardly under- 
stand. To deprave this sense of horror, to convert it, week by 
week, into its opposite—a morbid love of the terrible and dis- 
——. the certain result of designs which would once have 
n thought too loathsome for the pet papers of the criminal 
classes. As horrors are accumulated, the new taste be-. 
comes dull and deadened, and demands some fresher and, 
more pungent stimulant. After Servians burned alive, we 
are treated to a sketch of the women and children who we are 
wounded by Cossacks or Bulgarians. The slashes and lance- 
cuts on half-naked forms are depicted with minute and lovi 
care; the wounds are “as deep as a well and as wide as a ch 
door.” Next, by way of being impartial, the public is asked to 
look at a drawing which might sicken a costermonger. A number 
of Russian heads are lying in a heap, with an arm and a leg or 80 
scattered gracefully around. Still to keep the due balance, there 
follows a realistic design of the bodies of Islamites wasting by the 
where they fell, A finished woodcut of six comfortable- 


looking Bulgarians hanging to the bough of a tree seems to prove 
that the Turks are skilled han men, and to suggest that our own 
barbarous executions might improved by a study of Ottoman 
methods. As to drawings of desperate combats of six or more, 
these are comparatively legitimate. It is impossible, to be sure, 
that an artist should have time and naa d to sitdown in a 
redoubt at Lovatz or Plevna and make a careful study of the 
agony on the faces of the wounded and the des iring courage of men 
who have refused quarter. These things must be elaborated at home, 
and are mere exercises of fancy. But the otherhorrors,no doubt, are 
drawn from the actual scenes, and there can be no excuse for their 
publication. 

It will be said that “the public has a right to know” how 
this war is being conducted. The public has every sort of 
means of learning all about that, without needing to glance at 
coarse designs of things unfit to be looked at, things that even 
Correspondents are glad to turn their eyes from. No additional 
knowledge, no proof of authenticity, even if such proofs were de 
sirable, can be gathered from representations of this morbid and 
loathsome sort. When we are presented with a horrible picture of 
a naked Indian child, worn to a skeleton, and sitting beside the 
mouldering bones and wasted flesh of a dead baby, we are told that 
this class of picture stimulates public charity. The work of art, it 
seems, is copied from a photograph by some enterprising person, 
one of whose first ideas on finding a starved infant was to 
take its portrait in a family group of skeletons. Neither charity, 
nor pity, nor any other good feeling can be awakened by 
pictures of a haunting horror, The fact is that the public is 
supposed, not without some reason, to like these offensive things 
for their own sake, and the apparent demand is recklessly 
supplied. When persons who are nominally ladies go to gloat 
with more than Roman cruelty over the misery of the most loath. 
some criminals of the time, it is very natural that the purveyors of 
cheap art and the directors of cheap taste should think that they 
may venture on some startling novelties, When a respectable and 
philosophical contemporary finds it fitting to print a minute 
account of the rust and rags, the blood and bones and filth of the 
criminal collections of Scotland Yard, there is really little to be 
done in the way of describing the indescribable. Something new,,. 
however, must at all hazards be discovered} for people who have- 
once digested a realistic sketch of the punishment of impalement 
are hard to please, and their appetite needs lively stimulants. It 
is likely therefore that we shall soon see a systematic attem 
to satisfy an artificial demand. An illustrated history of the 
Wallachians, with a picture of the impalement and roasting of 
three thousand five hundred of the Turkish garrison of Tirgovista, 
| might have a lively sale. A woodcut representing Bragantino after 
he was flayed would have admirers. A “ History of the Hulks” 
ought to run through several editions. “Criminals at Home; or, 
Half Hours in the Condemned Cell,’ might be the title of a vivid 
series of popular papers. There are incidents in Herodotus and 
events in the history of England which have not yet been illus- 
trated with realistic precision. But it is superfluous to give hints, 
to the energetic and inventive people who actually outrun public. 
bad taste in their haste to supply a demand which is not so great 
as they fancy. The retinements of the slums, the morbid curiosity. 
of the street lounger, are by no means universal among educated 
people. Still it must be confessed that, in the conflicting currents 
of taste, the cultivated are more atfected by the likings of the 
ignorant and brutal than the ignorant and brutal by the fine 
| fancies of the cultivated. The depravation of taste on the side 
where taste is nearest to morality increases in proportion to the 
abundant growth of talk «about the correggiosity of Correggio. It 
seems to follow that the evil must be cured by more stringent 
measures than lectures on art. 


OLYMPIA AND ITS CHURCH. 


LYMPIA, when the German diggers have fled before the heat 
of a Greek summer, when they have left all the statues and other 
beauti‘ul things that they have found sealed up against all men, 
Greek and barbarian, may seem to be, even literally, Olympia with 
the spring taken out of its year. But Olympia can, for all general 
historical purposes, be Olympia without them; some minds may 
not greatly regret their absence. To some minds galleries, 
museums, Collections of all kinds, are simply wearisome. The 
weariness is one which may be well end for the sake of the 
knowledge which may be gained through it; still the contempla- 
tion of objects in rows and cases, catalogued and numbered, is 
weariness compared with the pure pleasure of contemplating the 
same objects, each in its right place, each forming part of the whole 
of which it was meant to form part. Better one statue without a 
nose in the place where the sculptor first put it than ten statues 
with noses set up apart from their context in any collection in Athens, 
Rome, or London. No blame of course attaches to the diggers at 
Olympia. The objects which they found were not in their places, 
_ and could not be kept in their places, They can only be kept in a 
| museum; and to our minds that museum should not only 
not be at Berlin or London—an evil of which Greek law 
forbids all danger—but it should be at Olympia and not at 
Athens. The little collection at Eleusis is in its rig 77 “ses it is at 
lympi 


Eleusis ; 80 it should be with the greater collection at But 
the feeling that @ museum, with all that it teaches, is in itself a bore, 
that its lessons are painful lessons, somewhat tempers the traveller's 
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eens at finding that the relics are all shut up, and that 
the key is somewhere in Germany. For the buildings themselves 
are not carried away ; they can be studied without let or hindrance, 
and perhaps with even a deeper feeling of thankfulness to those 
whose untiring zea! and energy have uncovered them. And the 
plain of Altis, the stream of Alpheios, the hill of Kronos, the 
mightier Arkadian mountains, are there in any case. And they, 
= the immortal remembrances of the spot, are the true 
pia. 
om the port of Katakolon to the town of Pyrgos there is a 
road, and that road goes on further to Olympia itself. The 
venerable spot can therefore be reached in a carriage.’ The ques- 
tion might however be raised whether a carriage journey over such 
a road as that between Pyrgos and Olympia—a journey moreover 
modified by occasional spaces where it is better to go on foot—is 
not at least as tiring as the ride from Mykéné to Corinth. But, as 
the traveller goes along from Pyrgos to Olympia, especially as he 
nears the immediate object of his pilgrimage, he can hardly fail to 
draw the comparison between the nakedness of Attica and the land 
through which he passes, rich with trees and with cultivation, the 
bleak mountains replaced by lower hills which are often green with 
verdure, with villages scattered thick among them, the scenery in 
many places coming nearer to that of the hillier parts of England 
than might have seemed possible in Greece. It is only here and 
there, when the eye catches some of the more distant points of the 
landscape, especially when the vast heights of Arkadia come in 
view, that it is brought strongly home to his mind that it is 
through Hellas that he is journeying. At last however he reaches 
the spot which was the religious centre of Hellas, and there the 
Arkadian heights, soaring over the lower hills which surround the 
Olympian plain itself, fully remind him where he is. Here is the 
spot where, more than in any other, every Greek was reminded 
that, however war and policy might divide them, he was still a 
sharer with every other Greek in a heritage of language, religion, 
and general culture in which the barbarian had no share, where 
the Greek from the Spanish Zakynthos and the Greek from 
the Taurie Chersonésos could feel themselves, if not country- 
men, at least brethren, before the temple of the common Father of 
Gods and men. Here were the victories won which were recorded 
in the odes of Pindar; here, we would fain believe, Herodotus 
recited his history to assembled Greece ; here the Macedonian King 
had to prove his descent from an Argeian stock before he could be 
admitted as a worthy competitor of Hellenic freemen; here Alki- 
biadés made that display of lavish splendour which at least proved 
that the resources of Athens were not worn out. And as we read 
inscription after inscription recording the name of Elis and her 
citizens, our thoughts go back to the never-forgotten claims of the 
true people of the land. We remember how Pisa—the name may 
-almost seem strange in this, its more ancient seat—deemed herself to 
be the lawful President of the Olympian feast by an older right than 
could belong to the intruders from Aitolia. And we think too of 
that one day in later times when the arms of Thebes won back for 
them their ancient right for one passing moment. All this might 
press on the mind as we look on the plain by Alpheios, and people 
it in imagination with competitors, spectators, worshippers, the 
very realm and trysting-place of the scattered Hellenic nation. All 
this we might call up, even if no actual monument of those days were 
there to remind us of them. Yet it is something to think of all 
this beside the uncovered foundations of the great Panhellenic 
temple; and it is something more still to trace out all that 
Olympia suggests in the presence of remains which tell us of 
the times when the Pan-hellenic temple and its festival had 
away. 

The foundations of four principal buildings have been brought 
to light by the German diggings. Two of them belong to the 
days alike of pagan worship and of Hellenic freedom. There is 
the lesser, the older temple, the temple of Héré, in the spreading 
capitals of its massive Doric columns—capitals, be it remembered, 
now lying shivered around their feet—carrying us back to the 
solemn and solid style of Poseidénia and of Corinth. Side by 
side with this venerable fragment we find inscriptions of Roman 
date, bearing witness to the unity of history, and showing how 
Olympia still remained holy after captive Greece had led captive 
her conquerors. Hard by stands the great central monument of 
all, the temple of Zeus itself, not a column of its vast ranges 
standing perfect, but with, frequently enough, capitals of less 
antique form than those of the lesser temple, to show the date 
and style and character of the building which held the greatest 
work of Pheidias. But it is not only the days of Pheidias, 
the days of free Greece, the days of Athenian, Spartan, 
and Theban rivalry, which are represented in their remains 
with that memorable precinct. Two periods of the history of 
Greece and the world have still to be represented. There is that 
vast semicircle of Roman brickwork, looking like the apse of a 
vast basilica, but which is in truth the eredra of Hérédés Atticus; 
fur the bountiful man of Marathon extended his bounty to the 
shrine of the common gods of Hellas as well as to the temples, the 
theatres, and all the public works of his own city. But the cycle is 
not yet complete; there is one age more to be represented, one phase 
more of the history of man to furnish its contribution to the archi- 
tectural remains of Olympia. And that age, that phase, has, from 
oue point of view at least, the highest claims on us of all. We 
take our chance of being set down as irreclaimable barbarians when 


we say that, alter all, the building of highest interest of which the | 
Tuwaids are now to be seen at Olympia is the admirable basilican 
church which occupies the site of the temple of Hippodameia. ; 


Enough remains to enable us to make out nearly the whole of its 
arrangements. It marks a very narrow view of things, a strange 
imprisonment of thought within a few arbitrarily chosen centuries, 
when we see not a few who reverence every stone of the great and 
the little temple, even, it may be, every brick of the eredra of 
Hérédés, but who seem to turn up their noses at a monument at 
least as historical as any of them. No doubt the special 
interest of this particular building is largely due to the place 
where it is found. It is because it is found in the Altis of Olympia, 
because it is built on the site of one of the ancient temples of 
Olympia, because its materials have been supplied by that and by 
others of those temples, that the church which now stands as a 
ruin alongside of them has much of its special charm. To take 
the lowest view, it is a memorial of the greatest revolution of the 
whole course of history, the revolution which installed the worship 
of Christ and the Panagia on the site of the shrines of Zeus and 
Héré and Hippodameia. The classical purist cannot get rid either 
of the general history of mankind or of the more enlarged view of 
the history of art merely by shutting his eyes to both of them. 
The basilica is there; it is a fact; it is also a fact that those who 
placed it there had a special motive in placing it there—that of 
ns marking the triumph of the new faith by setting up its 

tars on the site of the fallen altars of heathendom. And it is a 
fact also that, however mere classical pedautry may despise the 
style in which that basilica was reared, it is simply pedantry that 
will despise it. The style, constructively perfect in itself, con- 
tained in itself the germ of all that was to come after. We cannot 
reach Kiln and Westminster, except by the necessary stages of 
Spalato and Olympia. 

We may for a moment sympathize with the pedants as we 
read the inscription of Jovianus at Corfu. Jovianus destroyed, 
and he put very little in the place of that which he destroyed. 
We treasure his work and his boast as pieces of history; but we 
must allow that art, as such, has no reason to thank him. But 
the case is quite different with the basilica of Olympia. Its 
architect may take his place alongside of those who did the 
bidding of Diocletian and Theodoric. He destroyed indeed, but 
he destroyed only to put to new uses. The shrine of the new 
faith was reared out of the very stones of the shrine of the old. 
The columns which, in a past state of things, had known only how 
to bear the dead weight of the entablature, were now taught to 
lift up the arch, as a living thing rising trom their own substance. 
Enough is left of the basilica of Olympia to show that it might 
have held its own even among the basilicas of Ravenna. But at 
Olympia the name of Ravenna seems to awake no echo, to carry 
with it no meaning. In all accounts that we have seen the 
building is siid to be Byzantine. That perhaps simply means 
that it is Christian and not heathen. Byzantine, in any archi- 
tectural sense, the church assuredly is not. It is essentially 
basilican, without any Byzantine features. Nor can the date be 
late enough to be calied Byzantine in any political sense. 
We may talk about Byzantine after the final separation of the 
Empires in 800; before that time the word leads to confusion. 
One cannot conceive this church to be later than Justinian’s time ; 
it may well be earlier. When could such a building have been so 
utterly overthrown and swallowed up? We can think of no time 
so likely as the Slavonic and Avar inroads of Justinian’s own day 
and of the days of his immediate successors. 

The church itself is a not very large basilica of the purest and 
simplest type. There is no dome, no approach to Byzantine 
arrangement, not even the chalkidiké or transept. Two arcades sup- 

rted by the smaller columns of the former building, showing 

onic capitals of two types, led to an apse of which the arch of 
triumph has unluckily altogether vanished. ut of the well- 
wrought cancellt, carrying the mind across the sea to St. Clement’s, 
a large part still remains. The apse has its windows divided by 
what at first sight seem to be coupled columns—the type which 
ranges from St. Constantia to the rw cloister—but which really 
form a single block within and without. The walls are of brick ; 
several of the windows are preserved, and in their jambs we see 
long stones set upright, just as in the primitive work both of 
England and Ireland. Everywhere we tind these witnesses to 
the universality of the earliest form of Christian architecture. 
The pavement contains many inscribed stones of various dates. 
Some are Pagan, recording votes of the city of Elis in the days of 
the early Emperors; some are Christian, as that which records 
the zeal of a certain pious reader (dvayvworns) towards the making 
of the pavement itself. To the west of the nave is a range of 
Ionic columns forming the portico, but their arches or entablature 
has perished. But to the south-west is an attached building where 
alone the arches are preserved. ‘They are set on the Ionic columns 
with an intervening stilt set crosswise in a most ingenious fashion. 
The column becomes a mid-wall shaft. 

Such a building, on such a site, found in such a case, suggests 

thoughts which bring all the ages of the world together. The old 
lory of Olympia passed away ; free Elis—whatever we say of free 
Dieb~88 onger gathered the competitors of free Hellas from 
Massalia to Trapezous to strive in a national solemnity before the 
national gods of Hellas. But Olympia lived on as long as the 
Roman masters of Hellas clave to the gods of Rome, and saw the 
of Rome in the gods of Hellas. A day came when 

the lord of Rome cast away his faith alike in Zeus of Olympia 
and in Jupiter of the Capitol; a day followed when a 
later prince forbade either worship, when the games orf 
Olympia ceased as a rite of the forbidlen worship, when her 
temples were forsakea or destroyed or made into materials for new 
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temples of the new creed. Presently barbaric invasions swept 
away the new temple and the old alike. Zeus was still worshipped 
on Tainaros ; St. Andrew still helped his votaries at Patras; but the 
temples, pagan and Christian, of the Olympian Altis lay hidden 
and forgotten, and the hill of Kronos looked down on solitude in- 
stead of on the t religions centre of the Hellenic race. Ages 
after, the zeal of strangers working on Hellenic ground brings to 
light the ruins of the n temples, and with them the ruins of 
the Christian Church. We rejoice in both discoveries; only let it 
be remembered that each alike is part of the history of Hellas and 
of the history of man. We will at least believe that there is no 
fear that the recovered church of Olympia may share the same fate 
which the narrowness of classical barbarism decreed for the ducal 
tower of Athens. 


MOCK MOTHERS. 


(Faaee are few young men of culture and refinement with a 
disposition at once enthusiastic and sympathetic who do not 
at some time of their lives fall under the dominion of a woman 
much older than themselves. Sometimes it is a sister or a cousin, 
sometimes a friend with whom they have been on intimate terms 
from childhood. More often it is a person whom they meet by 
accident under special circumstances, when a vivid impression is 
made which becomes intensified upon closer acquaintanceship. 
Generally the lady is married, or an invalid, or of high rank ; but 
in some way she is, or seems to be, unattainable as a wife, 
and so must of necessity assume the 7édle of motherly friend- 
ship. The effect which a spiritual mother manages to pro- 
duce upon the character and ultimate career of her adopted 
son is much greater than that possible to many wives. The 
influence which a beautiful, clever, and accomplished woman 
of the world can acquire over a young inexperienced man is 
not surprising, but to lookers-on it is sometimes difficult to 
understand how an apparently commonplace person can guide 
and control the intellectual life of a man infinitely her superior in 
every way. Those who have not fallen under the spell find no 
particular charm in her society, no originality in her conversation, 
no beauty in her person; nevertheless she has the power to mould 
@ mind stronger ion her own, and to give a lifelong bent to 
talents entirely beyund the sphere of her comprehension. 
It is the good fortune of some young men to be taken 
up early in fife by a noble and pure woman, whom to know 
intimately is to worship, who for ever makes sacred to them the 
ideal of womanhood, and whose house is their refuge alike from 
solitude and temptation. With good reason they afterwards arise 
and call her blessed. 

Too often, however, the assumed relationship of maternity is 
only a veil to cover selfish vanity or sentimental love-making. It 
is a convenient and ay harmless amusement to patronize 
_- man, and provide him in a strange land with a house 
where he can feel at home. An idle married woman who does 
not care for her husband, who either has no children or else 
takes no interest in them, must have something to give flavour to 
life. Take the case of a woman who has risen from the ranks and 
attained that social position which the judicious expenditure of a 
large fortune can generally give, at least in London. She must 
take up some line to make her footing secure. She must dis- 
cover a rising star in art, science, or literature, and bring him 
before the public. Perhaps she succeeds in uading herself 
that the passion of her life is for music. She is utterly ignorant 
of the subject, and without any natural taste, but, meeting by 
chance at an evening party a youth with long hair and 
nimble fingers, she decides that he is the composer of the 
future, and invites him to her “at home.” As he turns out 
to be even more eccentric than she could have hoped, he is 
at once adopted asa child of the house, and given a footstool at 
his new mother’s knee. He comes after breakfast, and remains to 
lunch. The silent and long-suffering husband, who expresses 
towards him no paternal feelings, is compelled to retire to his 
club whilst his wife plays duets with the rising genius. True, the 
poor youth has a certain fatal facility, and can ring changes on a feeble 
motivo, with a dexterous accompaniment formed out of the common 
chord. But his compositions, though numerous, are always 
slightly incoherent. There seems no icular reason why they 
ever begin, why they should ever end, or why they should be counted 
as compositions at all, They seem invariably to be studies of 

rds or sequences from various haphazard points of view. Here 
and there a truly sweet little air is begun, but it vanishes 
unfinished, and the attentive listener is saddened by his ears 
nearly as much as is the critic by his eyes on beholding the rough 
sketches of a deceased artist of promise. Nothing is finished, 
nothing complete ; there is a certain amount of talent, but no in- 
dustry ; there is fancy, but it ends in failure. Naturally his adopted 
mother sees nothing of this. She hears a pleasant jingle, and is 
more than satisfied. She talksto him of his wonderful heaven-sent 
originality, his poetic touch, his thrilling tones. Then she begs him 
to play over again that air for the left hand. As he looks up from 
the piano he sees her sitting spell-bound on the sofa. She is ina 
morning-dress of white muslin, evidently not donned from vanity, 
for nothing: could well be more unbecoming to her portly form. 

rises with a di wn sigh, and declares that, sooner than 
believe a talent like his can be wasted, she will renounce her belief 
in a future state of existence. She startles him, but being mys- 
tical and impressionable as an imperfect musician must needs be, 


he rises to the occasion, and endeavours to refresh her religious 
belief by a slight sketch of his own. A new mission presents 
itself. She must save her dear boy's soul, if any one has a soul, 
which she very much doubts. He must come daily and spend the 
morning beside her at the piano. She buys his “ Hymn to Sarda- 
napalus,” and invites him to her grand evening entertainments to 

lay the accompaniments. Afterwards, when he is very tired, he 
1s allowed to improvise on the airs of the latest Opera Bouffe, and, 
as a great treat, to give a rendering of his latest sacred piece, which 
he composed to be played on the organ in the Albert Hall. Next 
morning she tells him that she alone can understand his yearnings 
and his genius; that she, too, has inspirations which none but he 
can fathom, and then only through the love he has for her. 
Hereupon a great horror seizes him, for her manner is more than 
maternal. The poor young musician, being secretly madly in love 
with a German princess whom he saw when on a pilgrimage to 
Vienna, recoils, and taking up his hat in his bewilderment, think- 
ing it is his roll of music, tries to stuff it into his pocket and get 
out of the room. His want of presence of mind leaves him an 
orphan. His hopes are gone, his only chance of patronage is with- 
drawn, and if he can get the post of organist in some obscure 
county town, and keep himself from starving, it will be the future 
limit of his ambition. 

A young artist is — liable to become the victim of 
adoption. He is perhaps delicate, and has never been sent 
toa public school, pat has remained in a retired country home 
to be exhibited as a genius and allowed to moon away his 
time on reading as desultory and aimless as his sketching. 
At last his father reluctantly perceives that while the other 
boys, with no special ability but a talent for hard work, are 
making their way in the world, the genius would not be able to 
earn five pounds in the open market. It is decided to send him to 
London to study. If he is handsome, has got some good introduc- 
tions, and can talk graceful zsthetic nonsense, he is sure to find an 
artistic mother. His fate is then decided. If she is kind and 


| practical, a true lover of art, with natural and educated taste, she 


will soon discover if he has real genius, and foster it by helping him 
to work hard. If she merely belongs to the class of women, now so 
common, who affect art as they do trains or high heels, he had 
better take to house-painting and die of the effects of white lead. 
A foolish and selfish woman who takes up what she supposes 
to be a rising genius begins by fostering his vanity and 
instilling into his mind that it is not of the least consequence 
when his pictures are not hung, indeed that it is rather a matter 
for boasting, as all exhibitions are unfairly managed. She dis- 
courages him from attempting to enter the great public schools of 
art, fearful of the effects of defeat, nut so much upon him as upon 
her, or upon her estimate of him. This she can easily do by dis- 
paraging the opinions of the judges upon his drawings, by telli 
im that, after all, drawing, correct anatomy, scientific light an 
shade are-only accessories of true art, that Giotto and Blake did 
very well without them, and that the meaning—the deep, mysterious, 
tical meaning—which he can throw into his work ap to her 
inmost soul far better without such vulgar adjuncts. Inshort, partly 
through her own vanity, partly through a certain unquestionable 
desire to save him from painful excitement or suspense, she 
gradually withdraws him from all that healthy competition which 
forms the life of successful men, and casts over him a network of 
nervous sloth which she teaches him to mistake for mental 
delicacy and poetic sensitiveness. He cares little for the criticisms 
of candid friends or the sneers of unsympathizing relatives. True, 
he can hardly earn a living, but the world never knew how to 
appreciate true genius. He prefers that his works should not be 
eg by the vulgar gaze, and even when some feeling of 
ismay at his ruined prospects might rouse him to a wiser course, 
his mock mother keeps up his spirits with the whispered promise 
of appreciation by a more discriminating posterity. : 
hen a youth of good feelings but untrained intellect comes 
under the dominion of a silly woman who flatters his vanity and 
nurses his colds, who has sufficient cleverness to talk about every- 
thing, and not sufficient interest in anything to wish to know more 
than the smattering needed for small talk, his position is perilous. 
The influence brought to bear on him has all the effect of paralysis. 
Perhaps he is trying to make his fortune by literature, and has 
lost his own din at so early an age that he does not know what a 
mother should be thin —aoentbelly very kind he supposes, indul- 
gent of whims and careful of buttons; perhaps rather strict about 
the eating of puddings or the colour of his necktie. The womar 
who now adopts him is all this, but she is also more. She under- 
takes the duty of forming his mind as well as of mending his 
gloves. She ie ambitious of a literary fame for him, but is quite un- 
conscious that even genius must submit to hard work. She would 
rather that he should read Shelley to her by the fireside than 
that he should work by himself at the Museum, and when he 
writes poetry in halting metre and false rhymes, tells him that real 
soul-stirring poems, the language of the wounded heart, the yearn- 
ings of the soaring spirit, require no such ornaments, and scorn all 
such trammels. She smiles approval when he talks of dashing off 
an article ; and if it is, or rather when it is, rejected, consoles hi 
for a disappointment by hinting that it has never been read, and by 
accusing Hi editors of venality. If he does obtain employment, 
she professes to admire the ease with which he writes, talks 
dis: ingly of plodders, and forces him to put an absurd value 
on hi 5 When these tactics end in a remonstrance from his 
employers, she urges him to defy them, tells him they would 
“grind his bones to make their bread,” that it is better to be free 
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and poor than to labour in slavery and chain his genius, until at 
last he finds he has frittered away any reputation with which he 
may have begun, that editors and publishers avoid him, and that 
he is probably involved in the cost of more than one unsuccessful 
volume which he has been vain enough to bring out at his own 
expense. It is well, too, if his moral as well as his intellectual 
nature is not perverted. He has ceased to see that the world pays 
an outward homage to morality, and that to outrage social opinion 
even innocently is reprehensible. He openly talks atheism, or com- 
munism, or free marriage until his friends are forced to forbid him 
their houses. He knows that at one house he is always welcome, and 
may say what he likes. Inordinate vanity is fostered till it grows 
into detiance of all restraint, disgust at the laws and usages of 
society, and a feeling of wounded self-love which vents itself in 
complaints of the cruelty of the world, the tyranny of custom, 
and the stupidity of people who cannot recognize genius. 


ANOMALIES OF THE PENGE CASE. 


So latest phase of the Penge case is perhaps the most remark- 
able of all; it certainly is the least unpleasant to deal with, 
the healthy interest of a question of principle having supplanted 
the debasing attractions of an exceptionally cruel murder. For, 
despite all that the Ilome Secretary, the conclave of Judges, the 
medical men, and the fullest exercise of the Royal prerogative, 
have done or can do, a murder it is and must remain, and in Jaw, 
if not in charity, the four persons still under sentence of death are, 
and ever will be, held guilty of it. Whether a person has com- 
mitted a murder or not is an issue of fact on which the finding of 
a jury is final and irreversible. The Crown may remit the punish- 
ment, but that is the extent of its power. It is no doubta 
good rule that the decisions of juries on matters of fact should be 
final; but every rule may be pushed to lengths at which it becomes 
an absurdity. Suppose that a man is found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to death, and that the day after the sentence his inno- 
tence is fully established by another confessing the crime and 
supporting the confession by irresistible proof. In such a case 
the Crown can pardon the tirst man for what he has never done, 
making what compensation is possible for the anxiety and expense 
he has been put to during his trial, and the really guilty person 
may be hanged, but there the matter stops; nothing can be done 
to reverse the verdict and sentence recorded against the innocent 
man, and he would be unsuccessful were he tu bring an action 
against any one for calling him a murderer. 

It may be xotieed that in those particular cases where the 
most momentous issues depend on the finding of a jury, all 

ible means are enjoined by our law to increase the probabilities 
of that finding being wrong. In a civil case, or a criminal trial 
for a misdemeanour, if the proceedings are .not concluded on the 
close of the first day, the jury separate, return to their own homes, 
and come back the next morning refreshed and cicar-headed for the 
further hearing; in a trial for murder or other felony, they are 
kept together, allowed to speak to no one, and brought into court 
each day jaded, muddled, and altogether incapacitated from 
exercising the best of their faculties on the matter in hand. In 
the Penge trial moreover the jury were put at a further dis- 
advantage by the preposterous length of the last day’s sitting. 
Who would undertake, at half-past eleven at night, to decide on a 
complicated and important question on which his attention had 
been concentrated all day? When we come to consider, in 
addition to this, the further light which has been thrown on the 
death of Harriet Staunton, and the probable culpzbility in relation 
thereto of the four persons now under sentence of death, it will be 
abundantly plain that, if ever a verdict called for reconsideration, 
it is that of murder against the Stauntons and Alice Rhodes. 

Mr. Cross occupied.a by no means enviable position during last 
week ; and he is entitled to no small praise for his courage in 
doing the right thing in a wrong way, seeing that there was only 
one alternative—namely, so to do it or leave it undone altogether. 
The course he adopted has, however, landed him in very consider- 
able difficulty, and we anxiously wait to see what steps he will 
take to disentangle himself. The position was this:—The Staun- 
tons and Alice Rthodes were found guilty of murder, and sen- 
tenced to death, and the time fixed for their execution was 
rapidly drawing near. Assuming the finding of the jury to be 
correct, there were no extenuating circumstances whatever to be 
adduced on their behalf, and no grounds whatever on which to 
remit the capital punishment. Lut the case had excited much 
public interest, probably more on account of its unusual character 
and the sweeping nature of the verdict than from any original 
doubt as to the justice of that verdict; and so meetings were held 
and discussions opened in the newspapers, in the course of which, 
among much which was either purely sentimental or utterl 
irrelevant, suggestions were thrown out, arguments adveneed, 
and indirect evidence adduced, which might have strongly 
influenced the minds of the jury if presented to them at the 
proper time and place—namely, on the trial. Of course the 
evidence was not on oath, but the greater part of it was matter 
of scientific opinion, a class of testimony which derives but little 
additional weight from the sanction of an oath. This medical 
evidence, which proceeded from the highest quarters, went to 
show that the profession were by no means of one mind 
as to the symptoms detailed by the medical witnesses 


for the prosecution being only cousistent with the theory | case 


of starvation. In fact, the existence of any distinctive and 
recognized symptoms of starvation came to be doubted, cases of 
starvation being rare and invariably complicated by other causes 
conducing to death so as to preclude exact formularization of the 
indications of its presence. Moreover, the same medical witnesses 
had admitted that they found distinct traces of organic disease in 
the body of Harriet Staunton, and it became a momentous question 
whether sufficient importance had been attached to these appear- 
ances. Briefly, the better medical opinion seemed to be that it 
was impossible to distinguish the exact proportions in which 

deprivation of food, of fire, of clothing, ill-treatment, dirt and 
disease had respectively contributed to the death of the unfortunate 
woman, and that those who had undertaken so to do had on in- 
sufficient grounds given undue prominence to the item of starva- 
tion. Nota few people fell into the error which seems to have 

influenced the mind of Mr. Justice Hawkins during the trial, of 
attaching more weight to the opinion of those medical gentlemen 
who had actually assisted at the post-mortem examination thanto the 

opinion of those who founded their judgmenton data supplied by the 
former—albeit the latter might occupy a more distinguished place 
in the profession. Indeed the fallacy is not discoverable at first 
sight, for seeing is being believed as well as believing in ordinary 
matters. But the fallacy nevertheless exists in this, that really 
both parties have the same materials on which to base their 

opinions. A. makes certain investigations, and the conclusion he 
arrives at is founded on what he appreciates and submits to mental 
processes in the course of or subsequently to those investigations. 
Anything that escapes his notice or memory cannot influence his 
judgment, and what his mind retains for its own use is readily 
forthcoming to serve as data for the opinion of B. If then B. be 
a better man than A., his opinion is proportionately more valuable. 

A solicitor hears his client's statement, and forms an opinion on 

it, but he submitsa case to counsel, and shapes his course by the 
opinion of the latter, and the cases are not dissimilar. In propor- 
tion as the starvation theory was impugned, so was the evidence 
of intent, the essential element in murder, weakened. Starvation 
argues and implies intention, neglect even of the grossest kind 
does not necessarily do so. Of course neglect, if it arises from a 
formulated intention to produce death, and death ensues, constitutes 
murder; but the intention is not a presumption juss et de jure from 
the neglect, whereas it is from starvation as much as from shooting 
or stabbing. The case was always spoken of as one of starvation, and 
noone cau doubt that the jury treated it as such and so inferred the 
intent. Then, as if to cut away any remaining ground on which the 
allegation of intent had rested, the only other definite evidence in 
support of it received about the same time a severe blow. Clara 
Brown, a witness whose evidence for the prosecution had through- 
out the proceedings been most important on this and other points, 
but withal most unsatisfactory in every respect, thought fit to 
publish a supplementary statement which, if believed, lett no doubt 
as to the measure of guilt of the prisoners. Lut this proceeding, 
obviously designed to curse the prisoners, had the reverse effect of 
blessing them altogether. The statement was open to the remark 
that it emanated from a person who, having sworn to tell the 
whole truth, had never said a syllable as to the. matters therein 
contained until the question of perjury was inapplicable; the 
natural deduction being that, if the statement were true, any one 
so unscrupulous about telling the whole truth on the prior occasion 
might not unreasonably be credited with somewhat hazy views as 
to telling nothing but the truth; while, if the statement were false 

it was at least possible that others from the same source shared, 
the same failing. It rather reminds one of the old school question 
about the Cretan who said “all Cretans are liars”; and we verily 
believe that nothing stood the condemned people in better stead 
than Clara Brown’s volunteered statement. 

These then are the considerations which, so far as we can 
speculate on the mental condition of a Secretary of State, must 
have inclined Mr. Cross to the decision of last Saturday. But,, 
venturing to press on speculations still further, we can easily 
imagine the difficulties surrounding any course Mr. Cross might 
wish to adopt. One thing, and one thing only, was clear—the- 
execution must be postponed, and this was done. Lut the post- 
ponement of the execution means its abandonment altogether ; not 
legally of course, but it would be manifestly impossible after a 
reprieve to carry out the sentence. A good deal of misapprehension 
seems to exist as to the relative effects of a reprieve and a 
respite, and even the Under-Sheriff of Kent is represented by 
the papers as informing the convicts that a respite does not 
necessarily involve a reprieve. If the Under-Sheriif really said so, 
we beg leave, fortified by the authority of Blackstone and Archbold, 
to correct him ; a reprieve and a respite are precisely the same thing, 
namely, a postponement of the execution ordered either by the 
judge who tried the case or by the Crown; the only way in which 
the sentence can be finally remitted being by the grant of a pard 
free or conditional, the latter being its commutation to — 
servitude, for life, or for a term of years, It was probably in view 
of this inevitable consequence of the reprieve that Mr. Cross con- 
sulted certain eminent medical men and Mr, Justice Hawkins, and 
through him other learned Judges, befure taking the step of grant~ 
ing it. By doing so he avoided the suspicion of having weakly 
yielded to mere popular clamour; but no small part of the 
pest difficulty is attributable to his having done so. If the 

ome Secretary had simply commuted all the sentences, it would 
have been an arbitrary exercise of the prerogative of mercy; and, 
though in the absence of any extenuating circumstances in the 
of two at least of the prisoners, people would have presumed 
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that doubts as to the verdict were at the bottom of it, there the 
matter would have stopped. 

But Mr. Cross, while he protests that there has been nothing in 
the nature of an irregular trial, admits having consulted Sir 
William Jenner and another medical gentleman, thereby avowing 
the reconsideration of the verdict. We suppose the same thing 
has in effect been done in many previous cases where sentences 
have been commuted, but it has done quietly, and the com- 
mutation has been put down to extenuating circumstances; in 
the present case, the Home Secretary having drawn public atten- 
tion to the fact that he is dissatisfied with the verdict, and pledged 
himself not to execute the criminals, it is difficult to see what is 
to be done. If the case were still before the jury, they might at 
once, on the indictment for murder, find the prisoners guilty 
of manslaughter, which would satisfy everybody; but the Home 
Secretary cannot substitute one verdict for another, which he 
would practically be doing were he to commute the sentences. To 
pardon the convicts altogether would be as bad as hanging them, 
and we must confess our inability to see any way out of the 
dilemma, unless it be roughly to meet the substantial justice of the 
case by commuting the men’s sentences to penal servitude for 
life, or, as they are both young, to 20 or 15 years, and the 
women’s to the extreme term of imprisonment with hard 
labour. It has been suggested that the prisoners may be re- 
indicted for the murder of the child of Louis and Harriet Staunton. 
If this course were adopted, and they were found guilty of 
manslaughter, a solution might be arrived at by granting a free 
pardon in respect of the death of the mother, and awarding 
punishment nominally in respect to that of the child. But, on the 
other hand, if not illegal, it would be altogether without precedent 
or justification by reason to try people already under sentence of 
death ; while, on the other hand, it would be running too great a 
risk to pardon them for the one murder first and then try them for 
the other. We may therefore assume that the question of the 
child’s death will be suffered to remain in what amount of decent 
obscurity was left to it by the last trial, with this result, that the 
‘strong suspicion of its untimely fate still further precludes the 
idea of mercy to the prisoners. But, on Mr. Cross’s own 
showing, it is a question of justice, and not of mercy; and any 
sentence he may substitute for the capital one would be open to 
the objection on the of the convicts, “ You say a doubt 
exists as to our guilt of murder, of which we ought to have the 
benefit, and so you punish us for manslaughter, of which no jury 
has ever found us guilty.” But the Queen can do no wrong, and 
no one will dispute that the prisoners in such case have got no 
more than their due. 

The question of principle remains. Ought there to be any 
more eflicient machinery tor the review, under special circum- 
stances, of verdicts in criminal cases? It cannot be denied that 
the existing provisions are open to criticism. There is the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved, but that only takes cognizance of 
questions of law, while in the case of misdemeanours a verdict 
against the weight of evidence may be made ground for a new 
trial, But it was decided at a debate of all the judges in 1781 
that this course was not open in capital cases, and more recently in 
R. v. Bertrand, by the Privy Council in 1867, that no new trial 
can be granted in any case of felony. Error on the record may be 
also invoked as a reason for reversing the judgment; but the 
fact remains that in all cases of felony, where the verdict 
is against the weight of evidence, and in all criminal cases 
where the justice of the verdict is impugned by subsequent 
‘discoveries, the only way to obviate a miscarriage of justice 
is to utilize the ‘insufficient and inappropriate remedy of a 
Royal pardon. How to rectify this anomaly is by no means 
clear. No reason seems to be assigned why the power of grant- 
ing a new trial where the verdict is against the weight of 
evidence should stop short of felonies, and the Privy Council in 
R. v. Bertrand carefully abstained from expressing any opinion 
as to the advisability or not of its extension to such cases. 
But, even if such a course were adopted, it would fail to 
meet the case where subsequent disclosures cast discredit on the 
finding of the jury. The immemorial right of an Englishman to 
be tried by his peers stands in the way of the creation of any 
new Court for the reconsideration of criminal verdicts. Of course 
the objection would only apply in its full force if verdicts of not 
guilty were to be reviewed as well as those of guilty, and it 
would be manifestly contrary to the spirit of our law 
that such should be the case, no instance having ever 
occurred of the power of granting a new trial for misde- 
meanour having ever been exercised after an acquittal. Still 
-even the reconsideration of a verdict of guilty by a Court would 
be a violation of principle, especially where the introduction of 
new facts enhanced the character of a new trial, and the whole jury 
system would be weakened by the doubt cast on its trustworthiness 
in particular instances. Moreover, juries themselves would be less 
careful about their findings, leaving the real trial to the Court above, 
and thus the prisoner would be prejudiced by having his right of 
trial by his peers indirectly affected. The experiment might be 
‘tried of extending the power of granting new trials to cases of 
felony where the verdict was against evidence, as then the question 
would be remitted to a fresh jury. With regard to cases of after 
ee evidence, it seems, on the whole, best to leave things 
28 they are, 

The only case in which the present system works hardship is 
where a person's innocence is unmistakably proved after he 
been found guilty, and these cases are so rare as to render 


it scarcely worth while to 
their recurrence. When they 
as unavoidable misfortunes, and what amends are pos- 
sible must be made. In all other cases, the Home Secre 
must be trusted to adjudicate on dubious findings with suc 
advice as he may think fit to call to his aid, regulating the punish- 
ment allotted by the exercise of the prerogative, and a little judi- 
cious reticence will always evade the disclosure made in the 

resent instance, that under cover of the prerogative he has gone 

hind the finding of the jury. At the same time juries should 
be exhorted more rothisl to avail themselves of the power of 
returning special verdicts, finding the facts and leaving the infer- 
ences for the Court; and the late trial might be made the subject 
for discussion as to the advantage of introducing into English 
law the Scotch verdict of “ Not Proven,” which would clearly have 
been the right one in the Penge case, committing nobody to any 
je ace course, and leaving room for further investigation and con- 
sideration. 
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LOSSES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


the last month two distinguished men have passed 
away—both of them somewhat suddenly—trom their place 
in the Roman Catholic hierarchy. And, while dillering widely 
from each other in some respects, both may be said to have heldan 
exceptional position, as regards personal character no less than 
public reputation, among their brethren. To say indeed—what is 
the bare truth—that both of them were very good men is not, it 
may be hoped, to mention any very extraordinary distinction 
of a chief pastor in any portion of Christendom. But the goodness 
both of Cardinal Riario Sforza and of Dishop Moriarty was of a 
kind which could not fail to exercise an important influence on 
more than their immediate surroundings, and it was united to 
mental capabilities which are by no means always characteristic 
either of bishops or of saints. Itso happened also that both of 
them, especially the former, occupied a place which might, if they 
had lived, have given a critical interest to their future career, even 
for those beyond the pale of their own communion. 

Cardinal Riario Sforza, Archbishop of Naples, was one of the very 
few surviving cardinals created by the late Pope, though he received 
his Hat from the hands of Pius IX. In the cholera visitation of 1854, 
and again in 1857, he endeared himself to his flock by his devoted 
services to the sick and dying. It is related of him that on the 
former occasion he borrowed 12,000 ducats of Baron Adolphus 
Rothschild after spending all his own resources on the sufferers, but, 
when he proposed to repay thedebt, the money was handed back tohim 
with a request that he would spend it in charity. Nor was the 
Cardinal liberal only in the sense of being munificent. No doubt 
he was a staunch Ultramontane in his theolory, and one who cor- 
dially accepted the Vatican definitions ; but so far as was compa- 
tible with Ultramontanism he was liberal in his views, and he 
showed it by urging Catholics to take part in the Italian elections 
in opposition to the advice tendered in the name of the Pope. His 
bearing towards the Government was dignified and respectful, and 
it is not wonderful that the Liberal press should be pretty unan- 
imous in its praise of the departed prelate. The Gazzetta d'Italia, for 
instance, considers it perfectly natural that “ after thirty-one years 
of a blameless episcopate his flock should mourn a pastor in whose 
conduct and character calumny and malice could not finda flaw.” 
The loss of such a prelate at this moment is a serious blow alike to 
the extreme and to the moderate party in his Church. For while 
the elaborate machinery and the thousand and one chances of a 
Papal election make all previous conjectures at best wholly 
untrustworthy, it is no secret that Riario Sforza was considered 
more likely than any one else to combine the suffrages of 
reasonable men of rties; and it was believed—though of 
course that is a more doubtful matter—that he was the favourite 
of the present Pope. That Cardinal Manning should have been 
summoned to Rome since his death to take counsel on the existing 
situation seems to confirm this belief. What is certain is that 
his election would have offered the most hopeful opportunity for 
effecting some kind of concordat between the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers in Italy, not to say between the Church and that 
“ modern civilization” which is peremptorily pronounced by the 
Syllabus to be irreconcilable with her claims. LRiario Sforza, 
while he was a man of profound and unaffected piety, was also by 
virtue of his illustrious descent, his varied experience, and his in- 
tellectual tact, a man of the world in the best sense of the word. 
As Pope he would have commanded at once the reverence of the 
devout and the respect of secular politicians. It is even conceivable 
that he might have introduced, and introduced successfully, the 
new line of Papal policy which some lookers-ou anticipate and one 
section of Ultramontanes seems disposed to recommend, of appealing 
from dynastic to democratic sympathies, and calling on the Catho- 
lic nations to take a which Catholic Governments have abdi- 
cated as the natural allies and supporters of the great international 
Church. Such an attempt, if it is to be made at all—ard there is 
little sign of it in the present attitude of the Vatican—must however 
be commenced under other auspices. And one cannot help noti 
here an almost grotesque indication of a growing sense of the need of 
some recognized popular machinery for the promotion of religious 
interests in the pro of the two leading Ultramontane organs 
of Italy that St. is of Sales should be named the patron 
Saint of Catholic journalism. Whether the Holy Father will see 
fit to assent to this rather startling request of the Unita Cattolica 
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and Ecco de la Verita for a celestial sanction of the “ Fourth Estate” 
of the Church Militant it would be premature to affirm; but our 

t for the memory of St. Francis leads us to hope that at all 
events the lucubrations of M. Veuillot and his compeers may be 
placed under a less incongruous patronage than his. Meanwhile 
we may be pretty sure that a Pope like Riario Sforza would never 
have been betrayed into the marvellous blunder of ordering, or 
encouraging his bishops to order, public prayers for the success of 
the Government candidates in the French elections. Nor would 
he have been likely to countenance the strange ultimatum reported 
to have been just put forward as a basis for reconciliation between 
Pope and King, of which one article stipulates that “ the 
patrimony of the Church”—wbatever that may be intended to 
include—shall be administered exclusively by the religious autho- 
nity, another that the placet and exequatur shall be totally abolished, 
and a third that the Quirinal shall be restored to the Pope, who 
will for the present out of his pure condescension allow Victor 
Emmanuel to continue to reside there. 

Bishop Moriarty occupied a less prominent post than the late 
Archbishop of Naples, und the Ultramontane party will probably 
feel little regret at his removal. Yet even the /'ablet—not unwil- 
ling perhaps to join in building his sepulehre—admits that “ no 
more able prelate adorned the Church of Ireland,” which is some- 
thing less than the truth. In ability and largeness of mind the 
deceased bishop was facile princeps in the hierarchy of his Church, 
and, could such a man have taken the place of Cardinal Cullen, 
the condition of Ireland, both religious and political, might be 
very different from whit it is. Of that of course there was never 
any chance. The influences which still effectually bar the way to 
the episcopate against his friend Dr. Russell, the accomplished 
President of Maynooth, would have rendered impossible the trans- 
lation of the Bishop of Kerry to the primacy. But even as Bishop 
of Kerry Dr. Moriarty made his influence felt. If he was not uni- 
versally — with his clergy, that was because he firmly en- 
forced on them the duty of concentrating their energies on their 
religious functions, and not meddling with politics, least of 
all with revolutionary agitation of the Fenian and Home 
Rule fea He was not slow to recognize the important services 
confe by Mr. Gladstone’s Government on Ireland, nor did 
he suffer the too famous Va/icanitsm pamphlets, which roused such 
an angry flutter in the Ultramontane dovecots, to prejudice his 
friendly feeling towards the author. For Vaticanism indeed the 
Bishop himself had little sympathy, though he quietly succumbed, 
like his colleagues of the Opposition, to the inevitable, when the 
die was cast. For his Protestant fellow-countrymen he had 
always a kind word, and the Freeman, the leading Ultramontane 
organ in Ireland, observed that his society and counsel were often 
sought by the Protestant gentry and even clergy of his diocese, 
because, as they said, “ he always treated them asa gentleman and a 
Christian minister should.” On one occasion at least he scandalized 
the more rigid of his coreligionists, who delated him to Rome for 
subscribing to a Protestant church; nor were they satisfied by his 
very intelligible explanation that there were no Catholics living in 
the neighbourhood, and he thought it much better the people 
should attend Protestant worship than have no religion at all. 
He was energetic and open-handed in his ministrations among his 
own flock, and his cathedral at Killarney, designed by the younger 
Pugin, presents a striking contrast to the usual wretched style of 

esiastical buildings in Ireland, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant. 

What manner of man Dishop Moriarty’s successor will be it 
needs no gift of prophecy to forecast, seeing that the choice 
rests in the last resort with the Pope, which means practically 
with Cardinal Cullen. There may be more dilfliculty about the 
Archbishopric of Naples. It has been hitherto in the gift of 
the Crown; but, if the royal nomination has fallen, as is re- 
ported, on Capecelatro, we may be sure the Curia will strain 
every nerve to keep one of the most learned and liberal-minded— 

thaps the most learued—of the Italian priesthood out of so 
influential a post. Yet half-a-dozen Bishops like Moriarty and 
half-a-dozen Cardinals like Riario Sforza would do more to pro- 
mote “ Catholic interests” and secure respect for the Church than 
a whole cartload of Encyclicals and Vatican decrees. In dedicating 
to Bishop Moriarty the first volume of his Historical Sketches, Dr. 
Newman speaks of the great help he received from his “ prudent 
counsels and anxious sympathy ” when “called to Ireland to ini- 
tiate a great Catholic institution,” especially in the selection of 
Professors for the new University. ‘lhe fact, we believe, is that 
Bishop Moriarty was the ouly one of his ecclesiastical superiors in 
Ireland on whom Dr. Newman found it possible to rely for hearty 
and intelligent co-operation in the arduous undertaking which, for 
lack of such intelligent sympathy from those placed over him, he 
was obliged after a brief experience to abandon to other and less 
competent hands. When he recognized in him “the centre of 
many minds, a blessing to the Irish le, and a light in the 
Universal Church,” Dr. Newman was virtually acknowledging the 
very exceptional place he held in the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
But Moriarty and Riario Sforza belonged to an “ old order ” which 
is rapidly “ yiving place to new,” and under the new réyime such 
exceptions must become still more rare. Cardinal Manning has 
somewhere boasted that the Vatican Council will leave its mark 
on the nineteenth century, as the Nicene Council left its mark on 
the fourth ; and in a sense, not quite that which he intended, the 
anticipation is likely enough to prove correct. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


it has been said that the final cause of pins is to be covgeet. 
during sermons, and of packs of hounds to be covered with a 
tablecloth ; and it would seem that the final cause of legends 
is to afford sport for people who ruthlessly track them to their 
origin, and prove that every one of them is after all but a varied 
form of expression for some common fact in nature. The present 
day has banished the brownies, goblins, gnomes, and ghosts that 
were at once the terror and delight of our childhood, and the super- 
stitious element which has not yet been eliminated from human 
nature has been forced to fall foe upon such vulgar marvels as 
table-rapping, slate-writing, and phosphorized masks. “ Every 
schoolboy” knows how the spectral figures which Benvenuto 
Cellini saw crowding round him in the Colosseum, and afterwards. 
skipping along the house-tops, were produced, and can resolve 
the demigods and heroes of antiquity into their component parts 
of sun-myth and wind-myth. It was no doubt time, then, that 
r old Ahasuerus should be explained away in company with 
lercules and other subjects of legend; and the only wonder 
is that no one had undertaken the task before M. Charles Schoebel. 
produced his lately published pamphlet on La Légende du Jusf 
L£rrant, @ work which wears a singular appearance of profundity 
and learning, and in the course of which the Wandering Jew 
is identified with all kinds of people, including Cain, Mars, 
Wodan, Cartaphilus, the Wild Hunter, Xerxes, an unfamiliar 
deity called Buttadeus, St. John, and yet more distinguished 
personages. “Du reste,” says M. Schoebel in his preface, 
“pour se faire comprendre par tout le monde, le sage est 
obligé de parler comme tout le monde. Il jette donc les idées 
transcendantes dans le moule des images, tout comme il le fait 
quant aux choses concrétes, sociales ou historiques. Pour le 
peuple, pour les masses, il n’y a pas de grand enseignement philo- 
sophique direct possible.” Therefore, goes on the writer, the 
most positive occurrences take, as time passes on, a legendary, that 
is to say, a symbolical tint, which the keenest criticism does not 
always succeed in removing. M. Schoebel ends his introduction 
with some bitter remarks upon the jealousy of savanis :—“ L’exclu- 
sivisme des savants, membres de quelque mutual praise society, est 
aussi violent que la jalousie des amants, et volontiers ils passeraient 
des paroles malséantes & des arguments de police pour mettre en 
interdit le chercheur assez hardi et assez indépendant pour ne pas 
se conformer aux dispositions qu’il plait & leur cuistrerie tyran- 
nique ou a leur hypocrite puritanisme d'établir, de maintenir et 
d’exploiter.” He “ hopes that in his researches upon the legend of 
the Wandering Jew these jealous crews will find nothing to make 
them raise a cry that will frighten away simple folk”; and it isin- 
deed quite possible that the learned Societies of Europe will not be 
thrown into convulsions by M.Schoebel’s work. This will be the 
more probable perhaps if they heed well the one thing to which 
he desires their attention—that all he has at heart is to follow the 
counsel of the clear-minded and honest Seume :— 
Versuche nur um gut und froh zu leben 
Und deinen Musenstunden Salz zu geben 
Und lache wenn der Tadler zischt. 

Having thus modestly delivered himself of his sentiments 
regarding learned men, M. Schoebel introduces us to his dis- 
coveries concerning the Wandering Jew, whose legend he observes, 
well known as it is, has never been, generally speaking, popular. 
It has giver rise to but two or three proverbs at most, and this, 
the writer says, is because there is nothing in it tc lay a violent 
hold on the imagination. ‘“ Marcher, marcher toujours, la belle 
affaire! . . . Les Sept Dormants ne nous charment pas plus que 
Yhomme qui court toujours.” We should have thought that there 
was even more food for the imagination in this legend, as in its. 
parallel the Flying Dutchman, than in those which the writer 
quotes as infinitely more popular of Reynard the Fox, Hercules, 
and Tell. The very vagueness of the Wanderer’s legend has an 
attraction which, one might think, was wanting in the more 
definite myths of such people as Tell and Hercules. Tell belongs 
to only one country ; the Wandering Jew must by this time have 
lost his sense of distinctive race and become a cosmopolite. And 
it is surely no small proof of his popularity that, to say nothing of 
earlier ballads concerning him, he has been celebrated in prose by 
Eugéne Sue and in verse by Béranger and Scribe. It is no doubt 
true, as M. Schoebel says, that the legend is not antique; and, 
indeed, it was scarcely necessary for the writer to — this out, 
considering that the existence of the Wandering Jew must date 
from the Christian era. However, “cette attache,” says our 
author, ‘pourrait bien ne venir que de la transformation d'un 
fonds ancien.” Indeed, he continues, “ we tind in him (to antici- 
pate matters a little) a myth connected in the first place with 
the constant movement of the atmosphere and the impressive 
phenomena which this movement evokes. C'est le Juif errant que 
passe is still the exclamation of the Picardie peasants after one of 
those sudden blasts of wind which rise in the midst of a tine 
summer's day.” 

From this one might naturally conclude that Ahasuerus is 
after all a wind-myth ; and this opinion need not perhaps be shaken 
by our finding in the next sentence that he shares this honour with, 
among others, Indra and Rudra, Woda, Widar, and the wolf 
Fenpis, otherwise calied Skoll and Hati, “surnommé Managarm, 
chien lunaire.” This, however, is far from being all; and these 
facts, says M. Schoebel, by no means remove the legend from con- 
nexion with antiquity. If we cannot manage to hook it on to 
“le mythe d’Hécate, larchére” we have at least left Perseus, 
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Bellerophon, Mars, and many others, who wear an aspect which 
lends itself readily to our purpose. Putting aside the many others, 
it may be interesting to see how M. Schoebel establishes a con- 
nexion between Ahasuerus (or Achaschverosh, or Khsafarsa, or 
Xerxes) and Perseus. Strange as it may appear, nothing could be 
more simple. In the first place, Ahasuerus has been generally 
supposed to be a cobbler. This might be because the popular 
hatred of Xerxes naturally degraded his representative as much as 
possible. But we must look for a clearer explanation than this, 
and we find it in the likeness between the myth of Ahasuerus and 
that of the god Widar. True, in the first instance, neither the 
Jew nor Widar had any shoes at all. On the contrary, they were 
both recognized by the fact of their being barefoot. But it is well 

known that Widar killed the wolf Fenris by thrusting his heavily- 
shod foot down its gullet; and it is obvious that the Jew, who 


Traverse les mers, 
Les riviéres, les ruisseaux, 
Les foréts, les déserts, 
Les montagnes, les céteaux, 
Les plaines et les vallons, 
must have had shoes sooner or later, especially, as our author reminds 
us, because in his early days the roads were in a somewhat 
uncivilized state. And once granted the fact that Ahasuerus 
wanted shoes, the easiest thing for the popular imagination 
to do was to hand over to him the great shoe of Widar. We 
now come by to his relation with Perseus. 
It is possible enough, M. Schoebel admits, that the shoe of 
 Ahasuerus is in fact nothing but a symbol of incessant walking 
or rapid locomotion. Puss in Boots himself explained his 
employment of shoe-leather by saying, “J’ai tant 4 courir.” 
There is also a proverb which says “ auf A Schuhmachers Rappen 
reiten,” which corresponds to the French “ étre monté sur la mule 
descordeliers.” Thus we have shoes likened to horses. “ Or le cheval, 
equus, est la rapidité faite animal.” Perseus’s sandal carried him 
at full flight into the Gorgon’s country, but as soon as by the death 
of Medusa he found himself possessed of the horse Pegasus, I7yacos 
immos, he took that rather than his sandal to go into Ethiopia to 
deliver Andromeda. We must well mark that it is not said that 
the horse was any swifter than the sandal. Here, then, witha 
little more reasoning which we take leave to omit, is the sym- 
bolical parallel between shoes and horses established, and now we 
see why the Wandering Jew was a cobbler. Ii to master a horse 
one must be a horseman, then, to know all that can be got out of 
shoes, one must surely be a shoemaker. It seems a pity that M. 
Schoebel was not acquainted with “ Who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat,” a quotation which at this point would have served his 
turn admirably. However, he brings us to the great fact that “le 
héros de notre légende est cordonnier, parce que son type mytho- 
logique est écuyer.” It might seem now that we had got to at 
least one fact about Ahasuerus or Perseus or Xerxes, or whatever 
he is to be called. He was at any rate a shoemaker or a groom, 
for “ les deux termes se valent.” Notat all; he was also a car- 
wp which fact however, as the writer justly observes, does not 
elp us much to the historic sense of the legend. To try and get at 
this he has to refer to the case of Isaac uédem, who was once 
reported in Belgium to be the Wandering Jew, and this inquiry 
leads him by paths which we cannot pretend to follow to the 
certain conclusion that the Wandering Jew is to be also identified 
with the Wild Huntsman, with Mars, and with “le poisson 
mystique.” 

At this startling conclusion we may take our leave of M. 
Schoebel, tolerably assured that his work will neither create the 
tumult which he fears from the jealousy of pedants, nor shake the 
conviction which some of us entertain that we have met, even if 
We are not acquainted with, the Wandering Jew himself. Most 
of us can point in our list of acquaintance to some person whose 
existence and ways can only be explained on the supposition that 
he is the Wandering Jew ; and if this belief is to be wrested from 
us, to what shall we betake ourselves ? 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


‘pus phenomena of the money market at this moment are 
so singular as to invite study even from those who devote 
no special attention to such matters, for they present us with the 
spectacle of dear money without an active mercantile demand for 
its use. For four years our trade has been shrinking; exports 
have been falling off, prices declining, manufactures diminishing, 
and wages lowering. As a consequence, mill-owners, iron and coal 
masters, shipbuilders, and other employers of labour had no great 
need for advances to enable them to execute their orders; in the 
language of the City, bills were excessively scarce. At the same 
time, the discredit into which foreign loans have fallen has in 
great measure stopped that mode of investment. But, although 
trade has been dull during these four years, a considerable and, 
pv the whole, a profitable business has been done. To satisfy our- 
selves as to that we need no further than the Income-tax re- 
turns. Saving has been going on, therefore, throughout the four 
years. What has been done with the fruits of it? The quiet people, 
professional men, old ladies, and others who do not themselves em- 
Ploy the proceeds of their thrift, and who have to provide for chil- 

n and sme aaa on them, of course have not aliowed 
their accum savings to lie unproductive. As we have 
said, there has not been the active trade demand of five or six 


ears ago, neither have foreign bonds been in favour. We should 
ve expected, therefore, the interest on money to be very low, 
since the supply evidently exceeds the demand. » a8 B 
matter of fact, until quite lately the price of money was very low. 
From April of last year until May of this year the Bank rate 
of discount stood as low astwo per cent.,and during the past 
summer it has not been much higher. Suddenly, however, it 
was rai to three per cent., then, in the course of 
a few weeks, to four per cent., and eight days later to five, 
while ,speculation is still going on as to whether a further 
rise will not be found necessary. Thus in the course of a very 
brief period the charge made by the Bank for accommodating its 
clients has been more than doubled. There can manifestly be no 
more than two causes for so abrupt a rise with the cordial approval 
of the business community. Either the demand for money has 
suddenly increased or the supply has decreased. The home demand, 
as we know, has not eat We are therefore driven back on 
the alternative explanation. We must be careful, however, to 
understand what is meant by a diminution of the supp of money. 
Economical writers use the word “ money ” in two different senses 
—as a synonym for — and as a synonym for currency. Now 
we have just seen that capital is not scarce; that, on the 
contrary, the savings of the last four years must have constantly 
been in excess of the eligible investments. It is therefore the 
currency which is deficient. Here again, however, we have to 
distinguish. There is no deficiency of the actual circulating 
medium, but the basis on which our whole monetary system rests 
appears to be threatened. As we know, every note issued in the 
nited Kingdom over a certain amount Me on so mach gold ; 
and the actual gold must be kept ready to be given in exchange for 
it, if required. But the Irish, Scotch, and provincial banks which 
issue notes do not keep their own gold reserves. That would be 
too expensive. They lodge the gold, or its equivalent, in the 
Bank of England. The Bank of England therefore is charged with 
the duty of maintaining the whole gold reserve of the United 
Kingdom. [If it fails to do so it brings ona crisis, and consequently 
it has to watch narrowly the amount of its reserve, and, when that 
is getting low, to take measures to replenish its coffers. That is 
what is happening at the present moment. 

During the first nine months of the current year we imported 
only 11,709,000l. of gold against 18,834,000/. in the corresponding 
period of last year, being a falling off of 7,125,0001. In the same 
nine months we exported 16,363,000l. against 7,258,000/. last 
year, being an increase of 9,105,000. Thus, by decreased imports 
and increased exports, our stock of gold as compared with this 
time last year is diminished 16,230,000/. As the Bank of Eng- 
land is the sole keeper of the gold reserves of the a it is to 
be expected that upon it this loss would tell. Accordingly, we 
find that on the day on which the rate was raised to four per cent. 
the Bank’s stock of coin and bullion had fallen to 23,481,000/. 
from 34,816,000/. on the corresponding day last year, showing a 
decrease of 11,335,000/., or just one-third. With such a drain 
upon its resources, it was manifestly time for the Bank to take 
measures to protect itself, and, when the rise to four per cent. 
was not found sufficient, it raised the rate to five. As to the 
causes of the drain, they are mainly three. At this time of the 
year there is always an outflow of gold from London to the 
country. Partly for holiday purposes, but chiefly to carry on har- 
vesting operations and to lay in the winter's stock of cattle, there 
is always a considerable increase of the note circulation of the 
Irish, Scotch, and provincial banks, and to cover that increase the 
banks are obliged to withdraw part of their reserves from the 
Bank of England. The diminution of the stock of the latter from 
this cause between September and November usually exceeds three 
millions. This, however, is an annual drain, always foreseen and 
provided for, and for the greater part made up again. It in no 
way accounts, therefore, for the decrease com with this time 
twelvemonth, yet it is worth mentioning as reminding us that 
the whole of the present drain is not for abroad. There is, how- 
ever, a very large foreign export, and it is this which has 
necessitated the action of the Bank. According to existing 
arrangements, the Bank of France is to resume specie payments 
on New Year's Day next, and in ——. for the discha 
of that obligation it is adding to its y vast reserve of the 
precious metals. Its reserve now nearly approaches ninety millions. 
sterling, or not far short of four times the amount held by the Bank of 
England, yet it has accumulated four or five millions within 
a very few weeks, The ter part of this immense reserve is 
believed to be in gold, and while the suspension of specie pay- 
ments lasts, it can at its pleasure refuse to part nt a i Je 
Napoleon. As a matter of fact, it has been paying gold fink, 
but, if it chooses, it can stop doing so. Even after resump- 
tion it will be able to keep its gold, for silver being legal 
tender equally with gold, the Bank can discharge all its obli- 
gations with the cheaper metal. Thus the Bank of England 
had to provide against an — drain of gold to France, 
and also against a possible on the of the Bank 
of France to let go any of the gold once obtained. The United 
States are in a position somewhat similar to that of France. They 
are bound to resume specie payments exactly twelve months later, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is preparing to do so by accumu- 
lating gold; for, unlike France, the United States have adopted the 
single gold standard. We find accordingly that in the first nine 
months of the present year we received only 2,047,000/. in gold 
from the United States against 4,346,000/. in the ——s 
period of last year, and 8,227,000/. in that of 1875. At the same 
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time our exports of gold thither had doubled, In the current 
month the exports have increased, and there is a strong probability 
that they will be largely augmented by and by; for the Funding 
Loan whichis now being placed enables the Secretary of the Treasury 
to withdraw gold from Europe, should he so please. Further, 
the New York Bank returns point to a possibility that they may 
be obliged to obtain gold from thiscountry. And our bad harvest 
makes considerable gold payments to America almost certain. As 
the South Russian ports are closed, we shall have to draw from the 
United States this year an unusually large proportion of our 
wheat supply, and as the bad harvest is the last of a series of three 
our needs will probably be exceptionally great. Our payments to 
the United States on this account, therefore, will be very heavy. 
It is to be hoped, indeed, that the profitableness of the trade will 
stimulate American purchasers, and consequently that much of the 
payment may be takenin goods. Even so, however, a large balance 
will have to be settled in gold. Thus the Bank of England found 
itself with a greatly decreased supply of gold from the United 
States, to be followed probably by a vastly augmented demand, 
in addition to the demand from France already adverted to. 

The most potent cause of the drain of gold, however, is to be 
traced to the action of Germany. Germany has found the task of 
establishing a uniform gold coinage exceedingly difficult, costly, 
and tedious, and, as our readers are aware, she has not yet brought 
it toaconclusion. To complete it, in fact, she requires to sell the 

lus silver formerly in circulation. But the attempt to do this 
so depressed the price of silver that she was obliged to discontinue 
the operation. Of late several circumstances have tended to raise 
the price of the metal. The yield of the Nevada mines has 
proved much less than was expected, and the coinage operations 
of the United States in anticipation of resumption have almost 
sufficed to absorb the whole production. More important 
still, the famine in Madras and Bombay has led to a greatly 
i exportation of silver to India. This silver Germany 
supplied, and by its sale she was enabled to buy gold here. 
various influences we can trace very clearly in the Board 
of Trade returns. Thus, in the first nine months of the 
resent year India took 10,544,000/. in silver, against about 
that amount in the corresponding period of last year, and 
little more than a fifth of it two years ago. On the other hand, 
the German supply of silver to this market almost exactly equalled 
the export to India, being 10,222,000/. against 3,555,000/. last 
year, and 745,000/. the year before. We here see how closely 
the imports from Germany were regulated by the export to India. 
Moreover, Germany, in selling her silver, took from this market 
7,250,000l. in gold. Assuming, as we safely may, that the silver 
must have belonged to the Government, and that the gold taken 
was also for the Government, it follows that three weeks ago 
Germany had an account to her credit in London of three millions 
sterling. Even if she did not sell another silver piece, she was in 
@ position to withdraw that amount of gold at a moment’s notice. 
The knowledge of this fact, at a time when the bullion in the Bank 
of England had fallen so low, was quite enough to determine the 
Directors to action. As regards the future, it is difficult to s 
with any confidence. We see, indeed, that the demands of three 
great Governments are not satisfied; that those of one of them, 
at any rate, are likely to increase greatly during the next fifteen 
months; and that the large wheat purchases we have to make will 
probably necessitate a considerable gold export. All this points 
to a lasting need on the part of the Bank of England to guard its 
reserve of bullion. On the other hand, there is little appearance 
at present of a trade demand for money. Moreover, gold will now 
begin to flow back from the country; and the Bank of France 
can have no temptation to add to its already enormous hoard. 
As for Germany, its action will depend on the Indian demand for 
silver, and that is hardly likely to continue active if the good 
news of the present wade is confirmed, and the famine comes to 
an end in F omy. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


ie his apportionment of the weights for the two great autumn 
handicaps at Newmarket the successor to Admiral Rous in the 
onerous office of handicapper has been fortunate enough to give 

eral satisfaction. There was a large acceptance both for the 
Decuniads and the Cambridgeshire, and for the former race 
an excellent field of twenty-five came to the post. Though a 
warm favourite was discovered shortly after the publication of the 
weights, and though that favourite justified the confidence of his 
supporters by winning the prize with unexampled ease, yet there 
was not a whisper of grumbling or discontent at the impost 
allotted to him. Indeed we can discover no sound reason why 
Hilarious should have been burdened with a greater weight 
than 6st. 41bs. At Ascot he was fairly distanced in the Ascot 
Derby, moderate horses like Zucchero and Monachus finishing a 
long way before him. In the Great Yorkshire Handicap he had 
to carry 6st. 8lbs., but he was likely to meet very much better 
company in the Cesarewitch, and 4 lbs. less weight was therefore a 
very fair allowance. Hilarious did not win the Great Yorkshire 
Handicap, being beaten by Albert Edward, a three-year-old with 
the same weight as hisown; but he ran sufficiently well, and 
showed sufficient signs of staying power to satisfy his friends that 
he stood a very fair chance for the Cesarewitch. Soconfident was his 
owner, indeed, that he allowed his horse to fulfil two engagements 


at the First October Meeting, in both of which he had to meet 
opponents of superior class. In the Grand Duke Michael Stakes 

ilarious was beaten, after a well-contested race, by the vastly 
improved Thunderstone ; but later in the week he defeated Lady 
Golightly by a head over the severe two miles from the Ditch in. 
Few Cesarewitch candidates have gone through so many public 
trials on the eve of their great engagement, and certainly none 
could have acquitted themselves more satisfactorily. An attempt 
was made to depreciate the value of the victory of Hilarious over 
Lady Golightly by suggesting that Lord Falmouth’s mare had not 
recovered from her exertions in the Doncaster week; but subse- 
quent events have shown that Lady Golightly has gone on making 
steady improvement all through the summer, and that at the pre- 
sent moment she is very nearly at the top of the three-year-olds, 
just as twelve months ago she was very nearly at the top of the 
two-year-olds. With such public credentials, it would have been 
odd indeed if Hilarious had lost ground in public estimation; 
but it would not have been surprising if there had been some 
murmurs about his weight. ‘Ihe entire absence of all ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction betokens a sensible appreciation of 
the principles on which handicaps should be framed. It is not 
just, as a general rule, to credit a horse with greater ability 
than he has manifested on the average of his public performances. 
On the other hand, it is not unjust to be suspicious about animals 
of which the public has seen nothing for one, or perhaps for more 
than one, season. The new handicapper appears to have borne 
both these principles in mind. He weighted Hilarious according 
to his running at Ascot, and he weighted the unknown Crambo 
with a burden which no decent four-year-old ought to be unable 
to carry. What has Crambo done, people asked, that he should 
have to carry 8 st. ? The answer was very simple—that he had done 
nothing, because he had never appeared in public either this year 
or the last. Crambo’s name was freely mentioned for some time 
before the weights for the Cesarewitch appeared, and we believe 
that many people expected to see him let in with 6 st. instead of 
8st. Weare glad that they were disappointed. 

Another great favourite for the Cesarewitch was Zucchero, 
and this on the strength of private trials, not of public 
performances. At Ascot Silvio gave Zucchero 10 lbs. and 
an easy beating, but he subsequently made such improvement 
that his friends had great hopes of his carrying off the St. Leger. 
They supported him in preference to his stable companion 
Manceuvre, and Manceuvre, it will be remembered, finished third, 
a head only from Lady Golightly. Zucchero himself made a very 
poor exhibition; but he was undoubtedly much knocked about 
and disappointed during the race, but for which he would, it is 
said, have certainly beaten his stable companion. Her forward 
running in the St. Leger helped, therefore, to strengthen the 
position of Zucchero for the Cesarewitch; and thus, not for the first 
time, the great autumn handicap promised to be a duel between 
public and private form. Among other prominent candidates 
were Prince George, winner of the Goodwood Stakes; Queen of 
Cyprus, winner of the great Northamptonshire Stakes ; Mavis, and 


peak Duchess of Cambridge, all of whom were well supported; and 


among the twenty-five runners were to be found such veteran per- 
formers in handicaps as Pageant, Snail, Scamp, and Merry 
Duchess, while the field also included Belphcebe, Great Tom, and 
Playfair. How Hilarious, who had always been in a good 
position, took up the running at the bushes, and cantered home 
the easiest of winners, is now a matter of history; as also how 
the highly-tried Zucchero acquitted himself as ingloriously as in 
the St. Leger, and finished among the rearmost division. The 
surprises of the race were the forward position occupied by the 
extreme outsider Macaroon, who beat Belphcebe for second 
honours by a head, and the bold front shown by Pageant, who 
might almost have been third had he been ridden out to the end. 
Old Scamp also was well up with the leaders for a great part of 
the journey, and where so many run well it is generally pretty safe 
to infer that the company is moderate. But, though the Cesare- 
witch of 1877 may not have been contested by a first-class field, 
it does not follow that the winner is only a moderate horse. 
Hilarious won in a style that could not be surpassed, and no horse 
could do more; but we would rather judge him through Lady 
Golightly, whom he beat in the First October Meeting, and who 
herself gave signal proof last week of being in the very best of 
form. The daughter of King Tom and Lady Coventry carried off 
no fewer than three races over courses of different lengths and 
against opponents of varied degrees of merit. In the Royal Stakes 
across the Flat she beat Norwich and Albert Edward by five 
lengths; in the Newmarket Oaks over the Two Middle Miles she 
defeated—for the first time this season—Belpheebe; and in the New- 
market Derby over the Jast mile and a half of the Beacon course she 
cantered away from Jongleur and Shillelagh. Two days earlier 
Jongleur had beaten Placida, Verneuil, and Thunderstone, so that 
there can be little doubt that Lady Golightly has now returned to 
her very best form. Her successive victories of course enhance 
the merits of Hilarious, who deservedly occupies the posi- 
tion of first favourite for the Cambridgeshire. They speak 
well ‘also for Mancevure, who ran such a close race with 
Lord Falmouth’s mare in the St. Leger, and who, if all goes 
well, will have a host of partisans on the Cambridgeshire day. 
While speaking of Lady Golightly’s brilliant performances last 
week, it may be convenient to add that Lord Falmouth’s stable 
was in great force throughout the meeting, although his colours 
were not successful in the great races. The Clearwell Stakes fell 
to Jannette, who also walked over for the Bretby Stakes, and the 
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grin, 3 went to Childeric; but there was a sad falling off in | 


the number of the competitors for these old-fashioned races. The 

rincipal heroes and heroines of the remaining minor events were 
— Strathfleet, Tredegar, Trappist, and Ecossais, the two last- 
named veterans coming out quite in their old form; and the 
Nurseries and Welter Handicaps attracted large fields. Al- 
together the general racing of the week was of a very satisfactory 
description. 

The Middle Park Plate fell, after an interesting contest, to a 
North-country horse for the first time, and Beauclerc, the winner, 
is both in looks and in action a credit to his sire Rosicrucian, 
though it may be questioned whether the twenty runners were u 
to the mark of the greatest two-year-old race of the year. Lor 
Falmouth had Childeric and Redwing engaged ; but, as they were 
both penalized, he declined to bring them out, and trusted instead 
to Lady of Mercia. The Duke of Westminster was represented 
by Maximilian, for whom, it may be remembered, the preposterous 
price of 4,100 guineas was paid asa yearling, and he turned out, like 
most of these sensational youngsters, an utter impostor. France and 
Germany were well represented in the race, and most of the leading 
English stables furnished a candidate ; but favouritism was divided 
between Beauclere and Athol Lad. The latter, a commanding- 
looking brother to Prince Charlie, and unhappily afflicted with 
Prince Charlie’s infirmity, won the Ham Stakes at Goodwood, was 
beaten by a head at the same meeting for the two-year-old Bentinck 
Memorial, and won a Produce Stakes at Newmarket First October 
Meeting from a fair field. Beauclere won two races inthe North of 
England, beating nothing in particular; but he came to New- 
market with a great private reputation, which his looks did not 
belie, and he carried the unbounded confidence of the North- 
countrymen. At the rise of the hill, which has been fatal to the 
chance of so many aroarer, Athol Lad was done with, and Beau- 
clerc, shaking off the challenge of the unnamed son of Scottish 
Chief and Katie, won cleverly by half a length, Pilgrimage finish- 
ing third, and Lady of Mercia, who did not disgrace the distin- 
guished stable she represented, fourth. It may be very likely that 
some of the beaten division, such as Wild Darell, Censer, and 
Clementine may show to greater advantage; but there is little 
doubt that the best horse won on this occasion. Whether Beau- 
clere will be able to hold his own with some of the chief two- 

ear-old winners of the year who did not take part in the Middle 

ark Plate, remains to be proved. Close on the great two-year- 
old race’ followed the Champion Stakes, and it was perhaps 
a pity that both these important events were fixed for the 
same afternoon. It was a happy idea to institute a champion 
prize for the best horses of the age of three years and upwards, 
without either penalties or allowances, and to run it off on that 
most superb of courses across the flat. Newmarket has been too 
long without a grand race of this description; and it is gratifying 
to notice the warm — that was immediately accorded to the 
new arrangement. Although accidents, disappointments, and the 
casualties of training reduced the field this year to very small 
dimensions, the 225 subscribers being only represented by eight 
starters, yet visitors had the pleasure of seeing a real bond ji 
match between the best four-year-old and the best three-year-old 
in traini Though Springtield and Silvio—the latter supported 
by his stable companion Great Tom—were opposed by Thunder- 
stone, Hesper, Duchess of Cambridge, Zucchero, and Midlothian, 
yet by common consent the race was looked on as a match between 
the Derby winner of 1877 and Mr. Houldsworth’s magnificent son 
of St. Albans ; and the chances of the rest of the field were alto- 
gether ignored. The result showed the justice of these calcula- 
tions. Great Tom made the running at his best pace in order to 
serve Silvio, and also, if possible, to tind out a weak point in the 
staying powers of Springtield ; and Silvio, who was evidently in 
the best of form and condition, took up the running at the top of 
the Abingdon hill, and obtained a momentary lead. It was of no 
use, however, for the four-year-old could go much faster than any 
of them, and could stay just as well; and, directly Cannon let 
him out, he had Silvio in difficulties, and, going up the last hill 
at his leisure, won by a length without om fairly extended. 
Springfield has never been beaten as a three-year-old or a four- 
year-old, and his performances have been of the most brilliant 
description, for he has beaten the most distinguished public per- 
formers with as much ease as if they had been common platers. 
Let us hope that next year we ~ see Springfield in Cup races ; 
let us hope also that in a larger field for the Champion Stakes of 
1878 there may be as good a four-year-old and as good a three- 
year-old to bear the brunt of the battle as the pair which so 
gallantly contested for victory last week. 


REVIEWS. 


WALSINGHAM’S YPODIGMA NEUSTRLZ.* 


T is hard to follow the publications of the Master of the Roils 
in exact order. Sometimes we put off noticing a volume till 

the other volumes of the same work shall come. But then, if the 
are a good many years in coming, we may sometimes in despair 
either notice a volume apart from its fellows or else lay it aside in 


_* Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani. Ypodigma Neustrie,a Thoma Wal- 
SS Monacho Monasterii 8. Albani conscriptum. Edited by 
Henry T Riley, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1876. 


utter hopelessness, The St. Albans books are not exactly successive 
volumes of the same work; still they have a certain connexion as 
aseries, Whether we have dealt with them all in exact order 
we do not feel certain. At all events, St. Albans and Thomas 
Walsingham have been specially brought to our minds by the 
singular treatment which they have undergone at the hands of the 
latest historian of St. Albans. So we hasten to make up for any 
former neglect in this quarter by saying a few words about a Wal- 
singham volume which we find at hand at this moment. This is 
the Ypodigma Neustria, to keep the author's spelling of his Greek 
word, which was long ago published in Camden’s collection, and 
of which Mr. Riley, in following out his labours among the 
St. Albans writers, has given us a new edition. As usual, Mr. 
Riley sets us grumbling a little. It is no fault of Mr. Riley’s that 
he is not on a level with the real scholars who have worked at 
other volumes of the Chronicles and Memorials. He stands to 
them in the same relation in which his own Thomas Walsingham 
stands to William of Malmesbury, William of Newburgh, or 
Matthew Paris. He isessentially amanofmanuscripts, whose business 
it is to put manuscripts in order, and to turn them into print. We 
do not look in his prefaces for living pictures of great men, or for 
philosophical sketches of this or that age. What we do complain 
of in Mr. Riley is that, in the humbler work of turning his manu- 
scripts into print, he might do it in a way which would give his 
readers more help than he does give them. Those who give us 
the great historical pictures in their prefaces do also give us all 
ogg mechanical help in their texts. Now, as we do not ask 

r. Riley for the historical pictures, we do think that he is 
the more bound to give us the mechanical helps. But this is just 
what he does not give us. Here we have Thomas of Walsingham 
compiling a narrative which comes down to his own time. He 
compiles it from all manner of sources, and now and then he puts 
in a bit of his own. When he gets to his own time, these bits of 
his own become of course of more importance. But at all stages 
of the work it is well to know how much is simply copied, and 
how much is original matter. Other editors distinguish what is 
copied and what is original by a difference in the type. We think 
that we remember one volume of the series where this rule was so 
carefully carried out that only two words appeared in the type 
which distinguished original matter. Where a book is made up 
from so many sources, some very familiar, some less so, Mr. 
Riley surely should, like other editors, tell us in the margin 
whence each passage comes, and mark the bits which are really 
the composition of Thomas Walsingham himself. But this Mr. 
Riley in so many words refuses to do. His preface chiefly consists 
of a list of the authorities from which Walsingham borrowed 
this and that part, and of the bits which he added 
himself. But this is a very poor way of doing the 
business. We have got used to having all these thin 
marked for us in the text and margin themselves, e 
cannot be put off with this kind of list in a preface. Mr. Riley 
indeed tells us that “it has been found impossible to enter into 
the preceding details in reference to authorities through the agency 
of side-notes, and the use of larger or smaller print.” Mr. Riley 
gives no reason for this, and we cannot accept his non possumus 
without areason. We can only say that what we ask has been done 
by other editors, and by Mr. Riley himself in other volumes ; 
so We suppose that it comes under the general rule that where 
there’s a will there’s a way. We turn therefore to the book itself, 
being thus unkindly refused all help in the work of resolving it into 
its component parts, except when we happen to remember for our- 
selves whence a comes, or when something stirs us up to 
turn to the list in Mr. Riley’s preface. * 

We begin at the beginning, with the dedication to King Hen 
theFifth. Thisat least is Thomas Walsingham’s own, and itis we 
worthy of notice. The narrative, it thou be noticed, ends with 
the capture of Pontoise, July 31, 1419. The narrative here is the 
same as that in the Historia Anglicana. Mr. Riley seems 
a little puzzled as to the date of the compilation, because of one 
passage which might seem to imply that the writer survived 
Charles the Sixth of France, and therefore Henry the Fifth, who 
died two months before Charles. But all that Walsingham says 
is this. Under the year 1392 (p. 364) he records the madness of 
Charles, and adds, “ nee unquam postea potuit ullis artibus plens 
restitui sanitati.” Words to the same effect, but more at length, 
occur in the Historia Anglicana, ii. 212. There is scarcely 
anything in them to imply that these were written after 
Charles's death; nor do we see why Mr. Riley should 
say (xxxviii.) that “we must, therefore, almost of necessity, 
come to the conclusion, that the assertion was made, in somewhat 
loose and random terms, towards, and not after, the close of the 
unfortunate Sovereign’s life.” We really do not see why either 
the longer form in the Historia Anglicana or the shorter form 
in the Ypodigma might not have been used at any time after the 
King’s periodical madness had become a settled thi Mr. Riley 
however omits to mark how completely the dedication fixes its 
own date. The words are:—“Magnificentissimo et illustrissimo 
Francorum et Anglorum Regi, Henrico, Normanniz oe 
Principi Wallie serenissimo, Hibernize et Aquitannize Domino, 
Dei gratia, semper et ubique Victori.” Mr. Riley truly remarks 
that this form could not have been used after the taking of Rouen, 
January 19, 1419; oddly enough there is a in the story itself 
where the taking of Rouen ought to come. Sat it is jon: true 


that it could not have been used after the negotiations of May, 
1420, which led to the settlement of Troyes. By that er Henry 
et 


dropped the title of King of France and took that of “ 
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Regens regni Francie.” Charles the Sixth was to be king for life, 
with Henry as Regent, and Henry was to take the crown at his 
death. As Henry died before Charles, he never was King of France 
by this freshly acquired title. The dedication then must come 
between the taking of Rouen and the treaty of Troyes; and this 
makes it quite needless to speculate about the passage which 
records the maduess of Charles. The dedication moreover is 
worthy of attention on several grounds. The King is described as 
“ Francorum et Anglorum Rex,” instead of the more usual terri- 
torial style “Rex Anglie et Francie,” “ Roy de France et d’Engle- 
terre,” and the like. The territorial style, we need hardly say, 
came into use in England much earlier than it did in France. 
Edward the Third, already “Rex Anglie,” claimed the crown 
whose holder was still described as “ Rex Francorum.” He 
therefore extended the territorial style to which he was used 
in England to his new kingdom. But the native Kings of France 
went on using the ancient national style, in Latin at least, till a King 
of Navarre became King of the French. Then, for exactly the 
same reason, the same change was made again; and the “ Rex 
Francorum Christianissimus” finally became the “Rex Francis 
et Navarre.” Here however Thomas Walsingham seems rather 
pleased at the opportunity of falling back on the earlier English 
style, and is determined that his King of the French shall be 
ing of the English also. Note also that the King is Prince of 
Wales; having no son, he might be fairly held to be so. He is 
also “ Lord of Ireland and Aquitaine.” ‘This style was taken by 
Edward the Third after the Peace of Bretigny, when he gave up 
his claim to the crown of France, but became no longer vassal 
Duke, but sovereign Lord, of Aquitaine. The question might be 
raised whether, after Edward the Third again took the title of 
King of France, Aquitaine became part of the French kingdom or 
not. Richard the Secondis said to have given offence by granting 
Aquitaine—or what little he had left of it—to John of Gaunt 
as Dule, to be held of himself as King of France. Here 
Walsingham was of course piling ther all the titles he could 
think of. As he makes Wales something distinct from England, 
so he also makes Aquitaine something distinct from France. He 
might, while he was about it, have brought in the Duchy of 
Lancaster, only that had not about it the same flavour of 
sovereignty as either Wales, Ireland, or Aquitaine. Mark also 
the title Conqueror of Normandy. Mr. Riley suggests that Thomas 
Walsingham had in his eye the dedication to William the Con- 
queror of the Norman History of William of Jumiéges, from 
which he copies so much in the early part of his own work. But 
the two dedications are not much alike. William of Jumié 
does nat call his sovereign Conqueror of England, a title which 
his sovereign would doubtless have disclaimed. He does not, 
like Thomas Walsingham, multiply titles; he does not even 
give William his usual Norman and Cenomannian titles; he 
is ‘Pius, victoriosus, atque orthodoxus, summi Regis nutu 
Anglorum Rex Willelmus.” But Walsingham’s phrase “ Nor- 
mannize conquestor” does not the less point to a feeling 
which was certainly strong at the time, by which Henry, the 
English conqueror of Normandy, was made to balance William, 
the Norman conqueror of England. And, like every other special 
mention of Normandy in these times, it points to the great object 
of Henry’s policy. He would be master of Normandy, whether as 
king, duke, or anything else, at all hazards. He was ready to be 
King of France or anything else that might secure his possession 
of Normandy; but Normandy was the thing which, as his last 
injunctions show, was the object which he had really at heart. 

Mr. Riley seems to wonder that the compilation should be 
called Ypodigma Neustrie when there is so little about Normandy 
in it. He explains that Ypodigma is not a classical word—that is, 
We suppose, that it is not a classical Latin word; for imd3erypa 
certainly is classical Greek. Its use suggests the question, how 
many other Greek words Thomas Walsingham is likely to have 
known. Mr. Riley also explains, in a somewhat confused way, that 
Neustria once meant a much larger part of Gaul than the duchy 
of Normandy. On this point at least there can be no controversy. 
But the plan of the wah iaie intelligible enough ; only the plan 
is immeasurably superior to the execution. The design, in short, 
is a real historic epic; the execution is that of a cento.’ The 
Ypodigma Neustrie begins with the history of Normandy; it 
comes over to England only when the history of Normandy and 
that of England begin to affect one another. It continues 
the history of Normandy and England together, as long 
as they form parts of the dominion of a common sovereign. 
When England and Normandy part company, Walsingham con- 
tinues the history of England, till Lngland and Normandy are again 
brought together by the conquest of Henry. The conception is not 
a bad one in itself; it is specially good when it is looked on as a 
tribute paid to Henry the Conqueror. But it is a conception which 
needed an original writer, and a writer of some power, to carry it 
out. It needed one who could tell the whole story with reference 
to the main idea, who would stop to enlarge at the proper points, 
the points when Normandy and England are united, when they 
are parted, when they are united again. It needed one who would 
seize on every opportunity given him by any casual mention of 
Normandy during the time of separation to keep up the character 
of his work as an Ypodigma Neustrie. But such a way of carry- 
ing out his own idea was beyond the power of Thomas Walsingham. 
Or, if he had the power, he at least did not take the means to 
carry it out. It could -not be carried out by copying a piece from 
this writer and a piece from that; and this is all that the Pre- 
centor of St. Albans has tried to do. Ile has made his book a 


kind of mosaic; or rather, it is not a mosaic, but more like the 
arcades of a basilica, a column from this building and its capital 
from that, which very often do not fit one another. Of matter 
of his own there is very little, and what there is is of very little 
importance. A little picture of the Lollards, as they looked in 
the eyes of their contemporaries, does really seem to be Wal- 
singham’s own addition to the more elaborate exposition of 
Wickiliffe’s tenets which he has copied{from somebody else :—“ Hii 
vocabantur a vulgo Lollardi, incedentes nudis pedibus, vestiti 

nnis vilibus scilicet, de russeto, ut per vitam pcenalem facilius 
incautos traherent ad sectam suam.” Ata much earlier stage he 
makes an assertion which is hardly his own, but which is worth 
notice. In a narrative of the reign of Henry the First, which 
seems to come mainly from Ralph de Diceto, he brings in the 
story which is found in Brompton and Knighton, how the Etheling 
William threatened that, if he came to the crown, he would yoke 
the English to the plough like oxen. This very unlikely stery, it 
will be remembered, is quoted by the compiler who passes under 
the name of Brompton as coming from William of Malmesbury ; 
but it is not to be found in our present copies of any part of his 
writings. 

Besides the Ypodigma Neustrie, Mr. Riley's volume contains a 
chronicle of Simon of Montfort and his times, which we knew 
already. Mr. Riley introduces it in his Preface in this fashion :— 

At the time that Walsingham was residing at St. Alban’s, and engaged 

in compiling the Fpodigma, there lay in the Abbey Library, no doubt, the 
Manuscript volume, now known to the literary world, as an item of the 
Cottonian Collection, under the title of MS. Claudius D. vi. In this 
volume, between folios 97 and 114, is contained a small Chronicle, pro- 
fessing to have been written by Brother William de Rishanger, a monk 
and historical writer of St. Alban’s, who lived in the reigns of Edward the 
First and his successor; in the title of which work it was, and is, stated, 
that its subject is the two Battles of Lewes and Evesham. 
We suppose that we are altogether out of the literary world; for 
we thought from this that we were going to hear about something 
new, not about a well-known Camden Society book. Moreover 
we confess that our temper is always a little ruffled when we are 
referred to “ MS. Claudius, D. vi.,” or any other reference of the 
kind. The book intended turns out to be the chronicle which was 
printed long ago by Mr. Halliwell for the Camden Society as the 
“Chronicle of William Rishanger.” Mr. Riley himself tells us as 
much:after two pages of description and criticism of the book. 
To those who stand outside of the literary world it would have 
been clearer if Mr. Riley had spoken at first of so well known a 
narrative by its ordinary name; then, if he liked, he might have 
told us in what manuscript, in the Cottonian collection or else- 
where, the original may be found. When things are once made 
accessible by being printed, we may get rid of references to “ MS. 
Claudius” and so forth. Still, Mr. Riley seems to have done 
quite right in reprinting our old friend afresh. Mr. Halliwell, by 
his own confession, took some unwarrantable liberties in editing 
the text. At the same time, we are not at all clear that we may 
not go on using Mr. Halliwell's edition of the chronicle, which in 
his volume is so comfortably joined to the miracles of Simon, 
rather than look for it at the end of the Ypodiyma Neustrie. We 
will note only one thing, that, at a date so late as that of this 
chronicle, the Savoyard Bishop of Hereford, Peter de Aqua Blanca, 
is still described as “ natione Burgundus.” 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM.* 


yore MARSH is not the first person who has ridden over 
’ a large part of the Persian Empire and found it all barren. 
He does not claim to have added largely to our stock of informa- 
tion regarding the Shah’s resources, or to have settled doubtful 
points of geography or ethnology. This volume is a reprint of a 
series of papers which appeared trom time to time in the columns 
of the Loneer,a paper enjoying a well-deserved circulation in 
Hindostan and Upper India. Without great pretensions, the book 
has several things to recommend it. It is not too long. The style 
is lively ; the incidents are fairly selected, and not badly told; the 
deductions drawn from a rapid survey of the country are not too 
sweeping ; and the experience acquired during several years’ service 
in India enabled the author to get out of Persians and Afghans as 
much information, aid, and countenance as in the nature 
of things was possible. Several little defects lead us to the 
conclusion that Captain Marsh is not a very accurate 
Oriental scholar, and that he does not always know what to 
explain and what needs no explanation. It was hardly necessary 
to remind educated readers that the Mohammedan era dates from 
the flight of the Prophet, or to translate the very common word 
Shikart. To make up for this redundancy the term jaghir is 
wrongly translated as ‘‘ freehold,” while “ fief” would be a better 
rendering. Mubardar should be Khabarddr. The Persian Prime 
Minister is known as the Sadr-i-azim, and not azan; and where 
the author writes of the Dust-be-Dowlut Plain (it should be 
Dasht-i-be-Doulat), and of Avilla Dukhtar and Killah Pissar, we 
feel some doubts whether he really knows the meaning of these 
terms. The first of the three signifies the “ unlucky or hopeless 
plain,” and was frequently referred to in the Afghan campaign of 
1838-9. The terms Dukitar and Pissar merely mean daughter and 
son, and are applied to two forts, just as on the coast of England 


* A Ride Through Islam; being a Journey through Persia and Afghan- 
istun to India. By Hippesley Cunlifie Marsh, Captain 18th Bengal Cav. 
F.K.G.8. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 
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we often hear of rocks which the fishermen call “the Parson 
and Clerk,” or the “ Two Old Women.” But we can pardon these 
and even more serious errors to a man who makes his notes riding 
nearly seventeen hundred miles, from the shores of the Caspian to 
the frontier of Scinde, more than half the distance on the same 
horse, and part of the way in a native dress. 

The route is very briefly told. Captain Marsh went from 
Constantinople to Poti, and thence by rail to Tiflis; thence 
to Baku, and down the Caspian to Enzeli, where the surf 
prevented his landing, so that he had the good or bad luck 
to be carried across the southern part of that sea to Ashurada 
and back again. From Enzeli he went on mules to Teheran, 
and thence took nearly the same time as Colonel V. Baker did 
to Meshed. From this holy city he rode to Herat and Can- 
dahar, but was not allowed to visit Cabul, because he was not 
accredited to the Amir by the British Government. Our regret at 
losing his opinion on the social and political state of Cabul, and of 
the innovations and proclivities of Shere Ali, is somewhat lessened 
by his account of Quetta, the Bolan Pass, and the Scinde frontier, to 
which the recent action of the Indian Government has imparteda 
new interest. The whole of the journey seems to have been accom- 
plished without any serious mishap, and almost without real 
apprehension of danger from maraudeys; and it is some proof of 

e estimation in which our national character is held that Cap- 
tain Marsh hasno worse inconveniences to record than what arose 
from want of good water, from hot winds by day and frosts by 
night, from the rancid fat of Afghan dishes, from the insolence of 
a Dervish who seized his bridle and claimed alms as a right, and 
from the rudeness of a tribe of Zizots, or, as the name ought to 
be written, Ilyats, who inhospitably wanted to close their black 
tents against him and his wearied followers. We may dismiss the 
author's experiences of the Black Sea, Poti, and Tiflis by merely 
remarking that it took him more than four days of steaming 
from Constantinople to reach Batoum; that the mouth of the 
river Riou reminded him of Saugor Island, and the Sandheads 
at the mouth of the river Hooghly; and that of Tiflis he posi- 
tively has nothing to tell us. Of the oil wells at Baku he gives us 
a short but graphic account. The whole of the neighbouring 
country seems so saturated with petroleum that you have only to 
make a hole to extemporize a jet of gas. Wild Tartars use the 
oil for cooking their food; an engine is fed by the very naphtha 
which it is raising for export; and a Brahman, who to Captain 
Marsh bore a strong resemblance to a Sepoy mutineer of 1857, fed 
therewith the sacred flames of a temple now very much out of 
repute. 

a7 the Caspian seemed as lonely and desolate as the ocean did to 
the Ancient Mariner, with no sails or boats and only a few birds on 
its surface, Teheran, in one sense, was not disappointing, for nothing 
was expected of it. Famine had increased the misery and desolation 
of a capital which already showed a rapid descent from the com- 
parative splendour of Shiraz and Ispahan; and the sight of gaunt 
crowds greedily disputing offal and refuse was sufliciently depressing 
to make the author despond about his ride across the Desert. 
However, if human beings were at their lowest ebb of vitality, 
horses were tolerably fresh, and a ride of sixty-four miles in one 
day on the borders of Khorassan is a creditable feat. It may 
console anxious critics who are always contrasting Muscovite 
aggrandizement with British apathy and unconcern to learn that 
there were few signs of Russian trade in the neighbourhood of Sabz- 
i-war. Commerce was in the hands of French and Armenians; 
silkworms’ eggs were packed for export to Georgia ; and there was 
a local manufacture of thick felt for carpets. At the entrance of 
Meshed the Indian officer’s pride was aroused by a request that he 
would contribute to a local tax, and empty his saddle-bags for 
inspection. We venture to think that, however justified he may 
have been in refusing to comply with the latter demand, he might 
have paid the tax, unless it was clearly leviable only on Mohammedan 
pilgrims to the tomb of Imam Reza. If Englishmen are to claim 
exemption from every burden in foreign countries, and to evade 
taxes by applying a whip to the shoulders of the collector, as 
in this instance, the action, as Cromwell said to his plain-spoken 
follower Pearson, will savour much of sincerity but little of grace, 
and may lead to perplexing questions of international law. An 
account of the native dress which the author adopted at Meshed 
is more pleasant to read than that of three Turkoman marauders who 
were seen crucified (not from a distance) by the author in the out- 
skirts of the Blessed City. They were apparently alive when the 
horrified traveller passed the spot ; and he heard a worse story of 
others flayed alive, and of eighty chiefs of the Turkomans invited 
to a conference and there treacherously seized. Here indeed 
is a text for Mr. MacColl. The author acted prudently, we 
think, in not insisting on an inspection of the tomb of Imam 
Reza; and we rather wonder at his venturing to take a 
bath in the Hammam, reserved especially for women. We 
trust that the account which he gives of the condition 
of Merv, which he did not visit, may be substantially correct. 
According to report, the place has never been rebuilt since 
its destruction by the Amir of Bokhara in 1787, and does not con- 
tain a single house. It is a mere assemblage of black tents 
belonging to the Tekke, Sarih, Kara, and other Turkomans, who 
collect here at certain times of the year. People have written of 


@ possible occupation of Merv by Russians, as if the place were an 
oasis of civilization, a base for action, or a key to Afrhanistan. 
Herat was reached without any greater scare than the dust of a 
herd of antelo 
Turkoman ca 


which a servant magnilied into a swarm of 
. Tracks of plunderers were, however, seen, and 


@ local magnate, at a small place called Kohsan, wished to engage 
the author in a theological argument and had his own peculiar 
version of the Bible. Herat, which recals the days of Pottinger, 
is now governed by the eldest son of the Amir of Cabul, 
Yakub Khan, whose manners and bearing made a very 
favourable impression on Captain Marsh; and we cannot 
but feel anxious for the future peace and welfare of the Afghan 
empire, if the present ruler should persist in his avowed intention 
of bequeathing the succession, not to Yakub, but to a younger son 
by adifferent wife, Abdullah Jan. At Herat the author appears 
to have been under no restrictions in his walks through the city. 
He strolled through the bazaars, in which supplies were mode~- 
rate ; inspected the citadel and its small battery, the ditch and the 
bastions, the armoury and its guns; and was regaled with meats, 
sweet, sour, savoury, and greasy, and with /oorvot, which he de- 
scribes as curds salted and dried, and then broken up and eaten with 
milk and flat cakes. He also purchased several curious coins, amongst 
which, we apprehend, may be found those of some Greeco-Bactrian 
dynasties, The account of Herat and its governor, and his success 
in learning the English language, is full of interest, and we note 
that Yakub informed his guest that the very fact of his speaking 
to him in English would be misrepresented at Cabul, and put 
down to intrigue. Between Herat and Furrah, in spite of the 
forethought of Yakub Khan, who provided a cook, four ponies 
with provisions, carpets, and an escort, Captain Marsh was 
nearly starved with hunger and cold in the valley of Khus, but was 
taken in by a nomadic tribe. Furrah, which is under a separate 
governor, was a delusion and a snare. High walls, a large gate, 
and a broad ditch, imposing at a distance, concealed nothing but 
miserable huts and heaps of shapeless ruins. The governor is a 
Barukzai, thirty years old, married to a sister of Shere Ali. Here 
the sun was hot and the country barren, the only revenue being 
derived from sheep and camels, of which each of the former is 
worth eightpence a year to its owner, and of the latter one shilling 
and fourpence. Whether this income is derived from the wool or 
the meat the author does not explain; but one-half is paid in 
revenue to the Government. Here merchants joined the English- 
man for protection, and he crossed the Helmund, which was clear 
and cold, three and a half feet deep, and about one hundred yards 
broad, and was very hospitabiy received at Candahar. No 
English officer, we believe, has resided at this city since General 
Lumsden’s mission in 1857. The kind reception offered here was 
doubtless intended to lessen the disappointment which the author 
must have felt when it was intimated by the authorities that he 
could not be permitted to visit Cabul. On this he appears to have 
lost no time in getting home by Tukhtapol, the Pesheen valley, 
Quetia, and the Bolan Pass, to Dadur and Jacobabad in Scinde. 
It is significant of the relative magnitude and value of places which 
figure largely in maps and in Central Asian discussions that the 
author had some difficulty in finding Tukhtapol at all, as it was 
only a small encampment with one house surrounded by low hills. 
We can appreciate the wanderer’s delight in again meeting with 
his own countrymen and conversing in his own tongue; and we 
may congratulate him on having given usa lively account of a 
long ride, not devoid of animation and incident, through a country 
which, on historic and political grounds, must be of more interest to 
us than a South American Republic, an Arctic region, or a 
province in Mongolia. 

The author finally gives us a chapter in which some 
doubts and qualms as to our frontier policy seem at last 
to have resvlved themselves into a decided opinion that 
the occupation of Quetta by our troops is a “ false move.” 
This has long been our view, and if the events which have 
taken place, not in Afghanistan and Khelat, but on the Kara 
Lom and the Balkans during the last four months do not demon- 
strate the inutility of such an outpost and the hollowness of such 
a policy, nothing in or out of Parliament ever will. To measure 
the Russian aggressor in Asia we surely have only to look at him 
in Europe. A master of many legions selects his own time, pro- 
pounds his own cause of quarrel, chouses his own battle-field ; and, 
with the railways and resources of a big Empire at his back, is 
held in check for months by an army of brave and fanatical 
Mohammedans, not too well commanded, irregularly paid, and 
only half-ied. It is probable enough that the ultimate issue 
of the conflict may be in favour of the Power which is un- 
questionably the stronger of the two in all warlike resources, and 
the events of the present week in Asia may perhaps be only the 
beginning of a series of Russian successes on both the theatres of 
war; but it is surely not very rash to say that a potentate thus 
defied and resisted not far from his own doors would make bat 
a sorry figure if, by the remotest chance, he ever transported an 
invading army across the Asian Steppes, the Oxus, and the Afghan 
defiles, to meet on the Indian frontier 50,000 English bayonets, 
backed by as many Sikhs and Jats from the Punjab and Upper 
India. It is high time that the Press and Parliament should 
peremptorily insist on Lord Lytton’s returning forthwith to the 
sound and sensible policy of Lord Mayo and Lord Lawrence. 


LESSING.* 
« ‘TN all lite-ary history,” said Heine, as Mr. Sime reminds us in 
his preface, “* Lessing is the writer whom I love most ”; and 
what good grounds there were for Heine’s love Mr. Sime’s valuable 


* Lessing. By James Sime. 2 vols. London: Tribner & Co. 1877. 
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work will explain to people who perchance only know Lessing 
as the author of the Laocoon, though indeed that in itself supplies 
matter enough for admiration and respect. The writer of the 
present work begins his volumes with an introductory chapter 
wherein he glances at the state of Germany when Lessing 
iis literary career, without which he apes fm x it would be im- 
possible rightly to understand the value of Lessing’s work. Passing 
over much that is interesting, but which cannot be further con- 
densed than it has been by the author, we may call attention to 
the contest between Gottsched and Bodmer, the heads of the so- 
called Saxon and Swiss schools which prefigured the classical and 
romantic schools of a later date. Gottsched, who was born in 
1700 and died in 1766, aimed, as Mr. Sime says, “at great things, 
and did work that was not wholly fruitless. The feeling which 
him to activity was regret that Germany was without a 
national literature.” This, at any rate, was a meritorious 
ing, and, though Gottsched’s ager of Der Sterbende Cato may 
now appear a poor imitation of the French classical school, it must 
be remembered that he was the first who attempted to revive 
the German drama from the barbarous condition to which it had 
fallen, and to make it a stimulus to intellectual activity. It re- 
mained for Lessing, however, to approach this task in a finer 
and broader spirit than that of either of the two opposed schools, 
and to bring to it a singular combination of the critical and the 
creative faculty. Mr. Sime reminds us that “it was but a feeble 
advance Germany had made about the middle of the eighteenth 
century—that is, a hundred years after the Thirty Years’ War— 
for not by a swift bound or two does a people leap to one of 
those grand epochs in which it awakes to a knowledge of its 
own wealth, and fills its eager hands with treasures ”; but expec- 
tation had taken the place of apathy :— 


The expectation was not disappointed. In Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and 
Fichte, the genius of the nation aroused itself, and surpassed the highest 
anticipations. It was the task of Lessing to prepare the way for the splen- 
did movement represented by these names; and in fulfilling it he lived a 
true and great life, and did work which for its own sake ranks with that of 
the most brilliant of his successors. 


Lessing was born on January 22, 1729, in Kamenz, a small 
town in Upper Lusatia, a province of what was then the Electo- 
rate of Saxony. His father,a Lutheran clergyman and pastor 
primarius of the town, appears to have been a man of a decided 
character, a somewhat hot temper, and studious habits. Lessing's 
pe 2, a tells us that the father’s style in the theological wor 
which he wrote “ is singularly free from the pedantries which deface 
the writings of German divines of that time,” and that his expression 
has something of the clearness to be found in the works of his son. 
Lessing as a boy was sent with a scholarship to the school of St. 
Afra in Meissen, where, taking advantage of the custom which left 
the boys free to employ a certain part of each week in studies 
chosen by themselves, he devoted a good deal of time to reading 
Theophrastus, Plautus and Terence, which among other things 
produced in him “a passionate love for comedy,” and led to his 
writing himself a comedy called Damon, or True Friendship. He 
left St. Afra’s in June 1746, and in the autumn of the same year 
went to the University of Leipzig. Here began his dramatic 
career. Some of a company with which Gottsched had tried to 
found a national drama were playing in the town, and in 1748 a 
comedy called The Young Scholar, which Lessing had sketched 
bm still at school, was completed and ew mo | at the Leipzig 

tre 


The method of Lessing was precisely that of Moliére. In all his early 
comedies except “The Jews,” which was written for a particular purpose 
and is conceived on a different plan, the main attention is given to a hero 
or heroine who has allowed one motive to absorb all others. We have, for 
instance, a pedant, a woman-hater, a free-thinker, who, as presented to us, 
are nothing apart from the special quality which gives each his name. And 
around the marked representative of a class are grouped, as in Moliére, 

who act as a foil to his eccentricities. Although, however, forged 
in the school of so great a master, these early dramas of Lessing, if they 
did not bear his name, would not now be read, for they lack nearly all the 
we of true art. The central conceptions are invariably roughly drawn. 
ith the fine instinct of genius, Moliere knew always at what point to stop 
in his delineations ; he saw precisely when the effect he wished to produce 
was realized. Here Lessing fails. His exaggerations are usually too far 
removed from the facts we have a daily opportunity of observing ; and 
having made a point, he makes it over and over again. What at first 
amuses thus ends by being tedious ; comedy degenerates into farce. And if 
we go from the chief figure to his minor characters, we lose, as a rule, all 
interest whatever. With few exceptions, they are merely a set of names 
behind which no individuality can be recognized ; at best, the majority of 
them are conventional men and women helping to unravel the plot by con- 
ventional actions. In one instance—that of the clever, intriguing Iady’s- 
maid—the same character occurs in every comedy with tiresome regularity. 
Even her name, Lisette, is always retained. Yet there are here and there 
traits of character and clever strokes of satire which indicate keen observa- 
tion of life, and give promise of higher work in future. It is wonderful 
that so much was achieved by a young writer in a country which was not 
without a high dramatic tradition, but in which were none of the 
living conditions necessary for the production of true comedy. Moliére 
a society in which there was a fine perception of what is fit and 
becoming in the intercourse of man with man, and a lively appreciation of 
the comic element in the violation of the laws of morality and good sense. 
In a San respects Lessing’s country was still almost barbarous compared 
w rance. 


Meanwhile the good people at Kamenz had heard with horror of 
Lessing's devotion to the theatre and his association with a certain 
Mylius, brother of a cousin who had taught Lessing while still achild 
at home, who had acquired the reputation of being a free-thinker. 
He was called home by a pretended illness of his mother, and 
when he got there so completely removed his parents’ unfavourable 
impressions that not only was A forgiven but his debts were paid. 


When he got back to Leipzig he returned eagerly to his dramatic 
writing ; Fat the poses, te broken up by the departure of 
Koch, the chief actor, to Vienna, and about the same time his 
friend Mylius went to Berlin. Thither after some difficulties 
Lessing followed him, determined to make his living by literature, 
“‘ which at that time cannot be said to have existed as a profession 
in Germany.” Within a year of his arrival in Berlin Lessing 
undertook together with Mylius what Mr. Sime justly calls “a truly 
gigantic scheme—the publication of a quarterly review, called 
Beitriige zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters. This fell 
through, after four numbers, in consequence of the different views 
held by Mylius, who was a disciple of Gottsched, and Lessing; and 
in 1851 Lessing became editor of the Voss Gazette, and attracted 
considerable attention to his criticisms, especially that of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah. Three years later, when, after a short residence 
at Wittenberg, he had returned to Berlin and become the friend of 
Nicolai and Moses Mendelssohn, the publication of his works in six 
volumes created some stir, and in 1755 his play of Miss Sara 
Sampson was performed at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder under the 
author's superintendence, and with great success. 

We must pass over much that has interest between this time 
and Lessing's third residence in Berlin, when he and Nicolai 
between them hit upon the scheme of publishing the Literary 
Letters, of which Mr. Sime writes that, “ fragmentary as they are, 
they have played a splendid part in the preg development of 
Germany, and to this day they are looked upon as an essential 
factor in the culture of every educated German.” In one of the 
most famous of these he made a violent attack on Gottsched and the 
classical school generally, and in its course occur these passages :— 

Even if we decide the matter by the examples of the ancients, Shakespeare 
is a far greater tragical poet than Corneille ; although the latter knew the 
ancients very well and the former hardly at all. Corneille comes nearer 
them in mechanical arrangement, Shakespeare in what is essential... . . 
Has Corneille a single tragedy that bas moved you half as much as the 
“ Zavre” of Voltaire? And how far is “ Zayre” inferior to the “ Moor of 
Venice,” a weak copy of which it is, and from which the whole character 
of Orosman has been borrowed ? 

Most people will be disposed to think that here Lessing is more 
than just to Voltaire and less to Corneille; but the opinion as to 
the superiority of Shakspeare’s method to that of the so-called 
classicists was, it must be remembered, in those days somewhat 
new ; and the fact of Lessing’s asserting this was far more im- 

ortant than his drawing a nice distinction between the claims of 
Corneille and Voltaire. In another of the Literary Letters we 
have a reference to the Faust legend, and there yet exists a frag- 
ment of a dramatic work which ing at one time projected on 
this subject. The work was to open with a scene in Beelzebub’s 
kingdom, in the course of which one of the devils undertakes to 
overthrow the virtue of Faust—a notion which is curious in its 
likeness and unlikeness to that of Goethe’s Prologue in Heaven. 
Then Faust was to be shown summoning devils, and de- 
lighted with his power of so doing. In the end, ac- 
cording to Lessing's friends, who heard him speak of the 
plan, when the evil demons are about to triumph, “an angel 
proclaims that the devil has been dealing only with a phantom, 
and that the real Faust is uninjured”; while to Faust himself all 
that has happened appears like a dream from which he has taken 
warning. f this was indeed what Lessing meant to do, it is 
strange that he should have devised so undramatic a scheme ; but 
we may suppose that, if he had worked his original idea into 
theatrical shape, it would have become considerably modified in the 
process. We must again pass over a period of no little im- 
portance, in the course of which, indeed, the production of the 
Laocoon occurred. This work, however, by which, as has been 
said, Lessing is chiefly known to many readers, was fully discussed 
some time ago in these columns (July 4, 1874), and we need only 
now bear testimony to the just appreciation of it displayed by 
Mr. Sime, who is not blinded by his partiality for the author to 
certain errors in his assumptions and deductions. 

Leaving this aside, we come to the proposed mring out of 
the scheme which Gottsched had earlier attempted. In 1766, 
when Lessing's prospects were undecided, “ he was surprised and 
delighted by a proposal which seemed likely to deliver him from 
all his troubles.” A certain Herr Léwen, full of the idea, un- 
doubtedly just, that excellence in dramatic art was only possible 
when a company could be found willing to work together without 
jealousy, and ¢ At of what alone can certainly command 
such a company—State interference—had found “ twelve Hamburg 
citizens, headed by an intelligent merchant named Seyler,” to 
take up his notion. They, in their turn, had found a 
certain Ackermann, who had built a theatre and gathered 
around him a company, and who, in consequence of diffi- 
culties, was glad enough to resign his “star” position and 
become an ordinary member of this company under the general 
direction of Léwen. To this scheme Lessing was invited to give 
his aid, and he accepted the post of adviser and writer of criticisms 
to be published by the association supporting the theatre, at a 
salary of eight hundred thalers a year. The enterprise, it should 
be noted, contained every provision which could be thought 
necessary for such an und ing :— 

The actors were to be well paid, generous provision being made for old 
age; a high moral tone was to be maintained among them ; the selected 
plays were to be as far as possible the genuine product of German genius ; 
and in a theatrical academy, conducted by the director, young candidates 
were to be carefully prepared for the stage. 

Here, with the exception of the characteristic piece of German 
“ goodboyism,” about the high moral tone to be imposed upon the 
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actors, we have precisely the conditions which have since raised 
some German stages to an excellence approaching that of the 
Frangais. The faet that the Hamburg theatre came to an end— 
an event of which we should have liked to hear more from Mr. 
Sime—may be taken as showing that without State control the 
continuance of such an und ing is well nigh impossible. We 
cannot, however, consider the many questions here suggested, 
and must rather turn to the one undoubted good which the Ham- 
burg theatre attained in producing Lessing's criticisms :— 

Probably no one has ever assumed the position of a dramatic critic with 
a larger and more generous preparation for its duties than Lessing. He had 
not only written the best plays which then existed in German literature, 
but from early youth, by the force of strong natural pref-rence, dili- 
gently and patiently investigated the conditions imposed upon the dramatist 

y the relations of his work to the stage. Moreover, he had a profound 
knowledge of the dramatic literatures of Greece and Rome; and he was 
familiar with the masterpieces produced in England, France, Italy, and 
Spain. Even this did not exhaust the acquirements fitting him for his new 
functions, for the best dramatic criticism in all the languages known to 
him he had studied ; and to Aristotle, above all, he had devoted days and 
nights of thoughtful and fruitful labour. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that his work would be rich both in abstract ideas and in practical sugges- 
tions; and the hopes of those who had formed the highest anticipations 
respecting it were not disappointed. 

For an adequate idea of the value of the Dramaturyie, says the 
writer, “it is absolutely necessary that the book itself should be 
consulted.” Mr. Sime, however, must be congratulated on having 
given his readers as good an idea of Lessing’s views as is possible 
in a short space. These, so far as tragedy is concerned, can here 
be best suggested by two short extracts :— 

In his correspondence with Mendelssohn and Nicolai, although admitting 

that the tragic hero should have some slight fault which occasions his mis- 
fortunes, Lessing, as we have seen, maintained that in other respects he 
could not be too perfect, since our pity is deep in proportion not only to the 
sufferings but to the goodness of its object. He now says nothing on the 
latter point, but is emphatic in supporting Aristotle’s doctrine that mis- 
fortune should not overtake the pertectly innocent. “The thought that 
men can be unhappy without any fault of their own is in itself hateful. 
Even pagans sought to remove this hateful thougit as far from themselves 
as possible ; and shall we nourish it? shall we take delight in plays that 
strengthen it? We? whom religion and reason should have convinced 
that it is as unjust as it is blasphemous?” Not less heartily does 
he agree with Aristotle in excluding utterly depraved characters from 
tragedy. 
A little later we have some excellent comments by Mr. Sime 
on Lessing's following of Aristotle. ‘The leading characters of 
these plays” (Hamlet, Lear, and Othello), “in harmony with the 
law laid down by Aristotle and Lessing, partly occasion their own 
misfortunes ” :— 

It isimpossible, however, to justify this on the ground suggested by Aristotle 

and stated with great vigour by Lessing : that the spectacle of woe befalling 
a perfectly innocent person causes discontent with the moral government of 
the world. If this argument were well founded, it would be necessary that 
the hero of a tragedy should to the full deserve his fate: in which case, 
according to Aristotle’s theory, he would cease to be a true hero of tragedy, 
since he could not then be the object of tragic pity. The real reason why 
certain weaknesses are attributed to these characters is that without them 
the tragedy could not take place. If Lear were of less fiery temper he 
would not put himself into the power of the monsters who ruin him; a less 
passionate and impulsive Othello would not accept as sufiicient the evi- 
dence of his wife’s guilt ; a Hamlet of stronger will, more inclined to act 
than to contemplate action from a distance in an ideal world of his own, 
would not so long delay the execution of the mission with which he be- 
lieves himself char, It isthe slight defect in the constitution of each 
nature that makes it liable to the complications which lead to inevitable 
disaster. That being granted, there is no escape from the horror in which 
each ultimately finds himself involved. 
As to the actor's business, we find a complete agreement between 
Lessing and the chief personage in Diderot’s dialogue Le Paradove 
sur le Comédien. This work was not long ago treated at length in 
our columns, and we need now only point to the resemblance of 
Lessing's to Diderot’s ideas in this sentence in Mr. Sime’s work. 
“ He maintains that of two actors—one who has the feelings to be 
represented, but whose countenance, movements, and tone are not 
in harmony with them, another who has not the feelings, but who 
has learned to imitate quickly and exactly their various manifesta- 
tions—the latter pane be by far the best fitted for the stage.” 

We must now go on to the production of Emilia Galottt, which 
was finished and produced in 1772, when Lessing had left Ham- 
burg for Wolfenbittel. This is a work in which there is just that 
strange mixture of power and what may be called tactlessness that 
has been often attributed to the German character. The idea, 
though not original, is firmly held and worked until the daughter, 
who is till then a kind of modern Virginia, demands death at her 
father’s hands, not because she fears violence, but because she 
cannot trust herself to resist the influence of her having “ blood, 
‘my father; as young, as warm, blood as any. And my senses are 
senses.” There is a bald hideousness in this which M. Dumas 
might shrink from, and which, strangely at variance with the 
whole sentiment of Nathan der Weise, has some likeness to the 
base opinion of women hinted at in Lessing’s earliest poems. How- 
ever, there is that in the play which justities Mr. Sime’s statement 
that its ae the stage is a proof of the power of unmistakable 
genius. “ The gold may liv embedded in dross; but no matter, 
the gleaming metal makes even thé dross welcome.” It would be 
no unpleasant task to follow Mr. Sime through the later and the 
closing scenes of Lessing's life, but we must be content with 
hoping that we have said enough to call attention to the interest 
of his work, though we have left untouched many sides of the 
character which is its subject. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON.* 


ONDON has been described as a very pleasant place to go 
away from; and perhaps there are few moments of the 
summer holiday in i: the sense of freedom and enjoyment is 
more intensely present than when, the gauntlet of the platform 
run and the luggage known to be all right, you have just settled 
ourself into the corner of your carriage, and feel that the train 
really started. But, like other pleasant things, the pleasant- 
ness of getting out of London for a month or six weeks is not 
within the reach of everybody, and only comes very seldom 
to the favoured minority. The greater number of those who 
throng the City streets must pertorce content themselves with 
a shorter by see ag to be reckoned by days at best, if 
not even by hours. No doubt such an assertion as this will be 
received in some quarters with much compaasionate regret for the 
writer's ignorance of London life. The brown-hollanded 
solitudes of the West End in September, traversed only, 
as we learned the other day, by a slow cavalcade of 
dying cats, would seem to tell a different story. But 
London, it may be remarked, is London. It is not Westminster, 
and it used not to be Kensington. When the short respite from 
the mill-horse round of labour arrives, how is the pleasure to be 
realized in actual enjoyment? Of the horrors of a Bank holiday 
we have more than once already written; and there is no need “ in- 
fandum renoyare dolorem.” It chanced to us once on an Isle of 
Wight steamboat to hear a discussion as to the balance of choice on 
the hypothetical alternative of a month passed upon Ryde Pier, or 
within the convict prison at Portsea; and a similar difficulty of 
decision might lie between a Bank holiday excursion of the usual 
type and the cells of a metropolitan police-court. Happily it is 
still possible to stay at home on a Bank holiday ; and most of us 
are able to secure now and then some other period of escape from 
the smoke and din of London, if we only knew where to go and 
what to do or to think about when we got there. 

A most welcome means of solving this recurring and common- 
place perplexity has been afforded by the anonymous, yet we believe 
not unknown, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries who has been 
at the pains of drawing up the unpretending but valuable little 
guide Lound About London within the twelve-mile circle, which 
is now before us. It is just the kind of book which, if we 
were sending up a lad from the country to enter on life as a City 
clerk after the healthy activity of a public school, we should 
desire to place in his hands. It will tell him how to spend his 
summer evenings and his winter Saturday afternoons, and it will 
give him pleasantly and in small compass a very good idea, both 
topographically and historically, of the surroundings of the great 
cobweb in the middle of which he is enmeshed all day long. 
That it may also convey much new and somewhat desirable in- 
formation to the great City man his employer, who comes in by 
the fast train at half-past ten o'clock from his “ place a few miles 
out of town” in some historic village region, it would be dis- 
respectful to s . But it is probable that, if not his know- 
ledge of the neighbourhood in which he is living, at least his 
power of communicating that knowledge to his wife and daughters 
at breakfast, or to the business friends whom he brings home with 
him for the evening, after dinner, might be considerably increased 
by the method with which the author of this book will teach him 
to impart it. The work is designed for popular use, and is not 
meant either for an historical cowpendium or an archeological 
treatise. It professes not to instruct its readers as to anything 
which they may tindin London, but to show them how to get out 
of London towards every point of the compass. A few years 
ago such instruction would have only been tantalizing in respect of 
large areas of the working and crowded regions adjacent to the 
City. From the City itself it has long been possible to escape 
into fresh air at a very small expenditure of time. The London 
Bridge and Fenchurch Street stations have been at hand, and 
the river, at least since its purification, has afforded a ready way 
out of it. It is probable that few Londoners are aware how 
pleasant a suggestion of freshness and sea air will often linger 
about the pier at Wapping Old Stairs, though the fact is ap- 
parently well known to the editor of the Clergy List, who con- 
scientiously persists to this day in his refusal to refer Wapping 
to the general head of London, under which he places the en- 
closing parishes of St. George’s East and Shadwell, treating it as 
a country benetice, somewhere in * Middiesex.” But this remote 
peninsula, or rather island, has of late provided one of the new 
thoroughfares by which dwellers in the great eastern region north 
of the ‘thames can escape for a few hours out of the smoke; and 
the Thames Tunnel as a railway has avoided the long delay of the 
circuit by London Bridge. Other railway facilities have brought 
the Southend line and Epping Forest within much easier reach 
than but lately of Mile Knd and Bow and Bethnal Green, for a 
large district of which region the one station readily accessible had 
conveyed the “tourist” only to the delightful surroundings of 
mere Seewih and the drainage outfall on the Essex marshes 
near 

Of the experiences of our antiquarian guide in those romantic 
plains we may have something to say presently; but for the 
sake of our readers in the City who may have time at their 
disposal for a few more walks before winter sets in, it is better first 

* Round About London: Historical (and other) Notes, suitable for the 
Tourist, within a Circle of Twelve Miles ; with additional Notes on Watking 
Excursions to H. 


London: Edward 
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to follow him into somewhat fresher fields. The arrangement of 
the guide is alphabetical ; but an introductory “ General Sketch” 
follows the divisions of the urban and suburban counties, and 
supplies the elementary geographical information of which the 
London freshman may occasionally stand in need. Against every 
name of a place in the alphabetical list its London station or 
stations, with the distance from each, is set down; and the addi- 
tion of the population returns is a valuable hint to save the inno- 
cent wayfarer from the delusion of imagining himself bound for a 
country village when really he may be on his way to a consider- 
able provincial town. A map of the London environs travelled 
over by the guide is annexed to the title-page, and of this it is 
haps due to the author that we should speak in terms of the 
Fighest raise. But there was sound practical sense in the excuse 
y Mr. Samuel Weller for his inability “to see through 
a flight of stairs and a deal door”; while more recently, and 
more scientifically, the Journal de Physique has called our attention 
to the widely-spread existence of recognized or unconscious “ astig- 
matism.” it may be sufficient, therefore, if we describe this map 
as a very painful production, in the Puritan sense of the word. A 
strong magnifying-glass has enabled us to examine closely its pre- 
sentation of a poor district in an obscure suburb; and from the 
fidelity with which every street and lane of this portion is engraved, 
we are disposed to believe that not a street in London, or a lane 
within twelve miles, is omitted. But for ordinary mortal eyes, 
especially such as have been poring all day over manuscript and 
figures in the smoke, we must give the preference to those old- 
fashioned and less conscientious maps in which every leading road 
appears in hues of bright brown, and about as wide, proportionately, 
as the Thames at London Bridge; while every considerable gentle- 
man’s seat shines in verdure clad, distinguished thus from the dull 
surrounding of farms, and a pleasing double ribbon of blue and 
= meanders along the county boundary. Against the careful 
etail of the author's letterpress no similar criticism can be urged ; 
and from such a mass of condensed material it is unnecessary to 
make any extracts in evidence of the stores of popular information 
which he has collected and conveyed. 

That there exists a demand for such information even in 
the less educated ranks of the middle class, the local suburban 
papers are often showing, not always with very successful 
results in the matter of supply by their correspondents. An 
amusing controversy has been recently raging in the classical 
neighbourhood of “ Stratford-atte-Bowe,” where the English of 
the Protestant period might seem to be as local as the French 
of the Prioress’s day. guide has happily remembered to 
mention that Stratford is “the ford of the street, or Roman road 
into Essex,” and possibly may thus throw doubt on a popular 
authority in those parts, who has pronounced it to be the “ straight 
ford,” as distinguished from the “Old Ford,” to which he sup- 
poses access to have been previously obtained by the diversion of 
the great road for about half a mile up a narrow and crooked lane. 
It appears that some excellent Protestants in the parish of West 
Ham have set their heart on having a Martyrs’ Memorial like, or 
unlike, the Eleanor Cross at Oxford; and there is certainly no 
reason why they should not, because, if the Oxford Bishops were 
higher in quality, the Stratford thirteen were greater in quantity. 
But no sooner had the Stratford claim found its way into print 
than Bow rose up in indignant defence of its own martyr-rights, 
and many have been the old books, and more the old women, who 
have been summoned to decide this weighty matter. It happens 
that in past time two streams only lay on the line of the en 
Street, the western being the main river of the Lea, the eastern the 
“Channelsea” ; and corresponding to these two topographically 
there appear the names of Stratford-at-Bow and Stratford Lang- 
thorne. Between the two there lay, and lies still, as dismal a 
region as was ever shared between fog above and swamp below; 
and it is to be noted that the author of this little book offers no 
sort of advice that we should venture within its limits. But a 
mile or two further eastward he for a moment becomes slightl 
misleading. East Ham, he tells the tourist, is “ wonderfully rural, 
considering it is nearer London than Chiswick”; and the reader 
‘who has elsewhere chanced to hear casual mention of “‘ East Ham 
violets” might thus possibly be led into considerable disappoint- 
ment on some spring afternoon. Without venturing to contradict 
our guide, and indeed actually agreeing with him, because there is 
undoubtedly something “ wonderfully rural” about a fold-yard when 
the process of carting and spreading manure is going on, with a 
locomotive “ stemmer” in full smoke just to windward, we feel 
bound to submit to our readers another description, emanating from 
unquestionable authority, which pronounces the lace “ indescri- 
bably hideous.” The great gasworks of Beckton have now almost 
covered the riverside marsh meadows near, across which an inno- 
cent-looking embankment, like an unfinished railway, carries con- 
cealed the London cloaca maxima, with its horrible flood, to 
Barking Creek. Touching the last-named memorial of the energies 
of the Board of Works, we find ourselves involved in much per- 
plexity by a passage of condensed reasoning which we have tried 
in vain to set out in full syllogistic form. “ Although,” the author 
writes, ‘‘ the outfall of the northern main drainage of London is 
close by, the streets” (of Barking) “are full of bad smells.” We 
were ourselves once led by curiosity to follow the great embank- 
ment to its terminus on the western side of the creek, an experi- 
ment which was never repeated, but of which the memory would 
not have led us to begin the last quoted sentence with “although.” 
The singular fact that a portion of these marshes is reckoned 
as in the parish of Woolwich and county of Kent is noticed on the 


last page of the ie guide, where a slight error may be 
mentioned as ing correction. The town of North Woolwich, 
accurately stated to be in Essex and not in the Kentish area, is 
said to be in the parish of East Ham. This parish does touch the 
river for a short distance, and includes a place of popular resort 
known as the Pavilion Gardens; but the town of North Woolwich 
is otherwise in West Ham, of which St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, is 
ecclesiastically reckoned as a district or new parish. 

Among the curious survivals of an age when metropolitan 
boroughs were country villages near London, not the least inter- 
esting are the old footpaths across the fields. One of these has 
been noticed in a former article as opening from Fieldgate Street, 
Whitechapel ; another may be readily traced on any map from 
Shoreditch Church to Hackney. Private rights, together with 
the absence or the neglect of any claim of public convenience, have 
here and there operated to confine such paths within the limits of 
narrow thoroughfares, or even of footways, at the risk of much 
prospective inconvenience ; but the subject is one which is likely 
to call for notice as building extends. Within the area covered 
by the little volume before us a fragment of one of these paths 
remains at Hampstead, looking, but for the eccentric blow-hole of 
the buried railway-monster hard hy, exactly as it did fifty years 
ago when it led across the open breezy Shepherd's Fields ; though 
a voracious street seems at last to be advancing from the direction 
of the Swiss Cottage to consume it. The sentiment or the con- 
servatism which in rural neighbourhoods fitly interposes to pre- 
serve such ancient rights of footway may not always be well-timed 
within walking distance of London. One narrow and fenced-in 
footpath, now fortunately broken up by cross-streets into a main 
suburban road, was notoriously a few years since a place of great 
danger to ngers; and of another, which (with the help of a 
lens) may be seen unchanged on the map prefixed to this work, 
we do not hesitate to say that it is potentially one of the most 
dangerous paths round London. It is a footway much more than 
half a mile in length; and it is, or was when we last saw it, from 
end to end shut in by high fences from the old fields across which 
it leads, without any outlet or way of escape, out of sight of any 
road and out of reach of any assistance, although in the neighbour- 
hood of great lines of traffic. We have described it as only 
potentially dangerous, since practically frequent expericnce has 
shown it as a solitude varied by the casual passage of a couple of 
schoolboys, but never, naturally enough, by that of a woman 
without escort. Such a in the interest of public safety, 
ought to be either protected or closed. To the tourist who avails 
himself of the valuable guidance which the Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries affords we may offer a word of timely caution as to 
all such secluded paths wherever he may find them. He had 
better avoid them if he can; and where he cannot, he should 
wo in mind Mr. Gladstone’s teaching on the virtues of a good 
stic 


GWEN WYNN.* 


THE following is the bill of fare of the entertainment which 
Captain Mayne Reid sets before his readers. First, Gwendo- 
line Wynn, the heroine, “ with a face of radiant brightness, with 
blue grey eyes, and hair of that chrome yellow almost peculiar to 
the Cymri.” Before we pass on to the second dish, if we may use 
the expression, we must do full justice to this young lady’s face 
and hair. It is, we are told in another pa , “a radiant face 
set in a luxuriance of bright amber hair.” She has “ the plaits of 
her chrome-yellow hair gathered in a grand goil behind.” She has 
“a bright face and a wealth of hair golden hued.” “ She is a 
blonde with yellow hair—a grand wealth of it.” She has not onl 
a wealth of hair, but also, to borrow the novelist’s favourite word, 
a wealth of wealth, for she is an orphan and heiress to an estate 
worth some ten thousand pounds per annum. She is moreover 
“just a trifle fast.” Second to her comes the hero, Captain 
Ryecroft, of the Hussars, “ with his bronzed complexion and dark 
military moustache, no mere stripling nor beardless youth, but a 
man turned thirty, bronzed by exposure to Indian suns, ex- 
rienced in Indian campaigns, from those of Scinde and the 
unjaub to that most memorable of all, the Mutiny.” No wonder 
that the hero and heroine, when standing together at a meeting of 
“ gay toxophilites,” are described as“ two highly organized beings.” 
Third we must place Lewin Murdock, the next heir to the ten 
thousand per annum, separated from it “ by a barrier stronger and 
more impassable than the stream, yet seeming slight as a thread, 
for it is but the thread of a life.” These italics, coming as they do 
early in the story, at once arouse the reader's eager curiosity. 
Murdock “looks dilapidated,” and well he might—allowing that a 
man’s apparel and constitution can be said to be dilapidated—for 
he was a ruined gamester and a drunkard. “His eyes, sunk deep 
in their sockets, have each a demilune of purplish colour under- 
neath,” and when he is drunk “a raucous noise passes through his 
nostrils.” Fourth comes his wife, “physically a fine-looking 
woman, despite some ravages due to time, and possibly more to 
crime. Tall and dark as the daughters of the Latinic race,” whatever 
race that may be, “ an ancien (sic) belle of the Jardin Mabille,” as she 
is often called. Fifth is“ Father Rogier, a French priest of a type 
too well known over all the world—the Jesuitical. Spare of form, 
thin-lipped, nose with the cuticle drawn across it tight as drum 


* Gwen Wynn: a Romance of the Wye. By Captain Mayne Reid, 
Author of “ Lost Lenore,” *‘The White Gauntlet.” kee 3 Vols. 4 3 
Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 
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parchment, skin dark and cadaverous.” Once, when he was hidden 
among the trees, he is described as “ standing in crouched attitude 
with the ivy tendrils festooned over his ~~ bloodless face; he 
looks like a gigantic spider behind his web on the wait for prey, 
ready to or Rage gg and seize it.” He was the confessor of 
Murdock and his wife. Sixth comes Richard Dempsey—poacher, 
burglar, and coiner—“a stout, thick-set fellow, with a shock of 
black curly hair coming low down, almost to his eyes, thus adding 
to their sinister and loweringlook. For all, a face not naturally 
uncomely, but one on which crime has set its stamp deep and 
indelible.” The odds would be too great if there were four 
villains, and four such villains, to “ two highly organized beings; ” 
and so we have a gallant young Wye boatman, Jack Wingate 
by name, who no doubt was handsome enough, though we cannot 
for the moment remember whether his person is described. He 
and the fourth villain are both in love with Mary Morgan, “a fine 
girl, tall, bright haired, and with blooming cheeks, beside which 
red rose leaves would seem fade.” It might be thought that she 
ought to be reckoned on the side of the hero and heroine. But as 
she is brought in only to be murdered, and as her dead body 
causes the chief of the heroine's misfortunes, she must be looked 
upon as neutral. 

Such then are the chief personages when the story —. 
The scene is chiefly laid on the river Wye. The k 
begins with a prologue, and the prologue begins, ‘Hail to 
thee, Wye, famed river of Siluria ! Well deserving fame, worthy 
of warmest salutation!” In the rest of the prologue, which 
happily fills but’ four pages, we read of Vaga and Sabrina, the 
Roman Legionaries and Caractacus, the Saxons and the Nor- 
mans, the Dyke of Offa, the princely Llewellyn, the bold 
Glendower, the earnest soldiers of the Parliament, the so- 
called Cavaliers, Harry of Monmouth, hero of Agincourt, Fair 
Rosamond, the comely form of Owen Tudor, the stately Catherine, 
the beauteous Saxon Edgitha, Adelgisa, the Druid priestess, and 
the maid of Clifford Castle. Leaving these behind him, the author 
at once sets himself to the all-important work of getting the 
heroine and her grand wealth of chrome-yellow hair introduced to 
the hero with his dark military moustache. With the Wye close 
at hand, the easiest, and we may add the orthodox, way would 
have been to upset her out of her frail bark beneath “ the glabrous 
foliage” that was to be found on the cliff close to her home, and 
for him to have plunged in, and to have saved her as she was sink- 
ing for the third and last time. The author, however, prefers to 
have her rescued from some roughs who are rowing after her, and 
to have one of them pitched into the river by the enraged Captain 
of Hussars, after “his voice in a volume of thunder” had cried 
“ Hands off!” The hero has, after all, a chance of showing his 
powers of swimming, for he has to jump in after the villain, and 
“not a moment too soon—just as the latter is going down for the 
third—likely the last time, he grasped his collar.” The wicked 
Jesuit priest—but what, we may ask, with the author—“ What is 
such a man doing in Herefordshire? What in Protestant Eng- 
land? Time was, not so long ago, when these questions would 
have been asked with curiosity, and some degree of indignation. . 
.. . All that is over now, the ban removed, the boast unkept, 
to all appearance forgotten. Now they stalk boldly abroad, or 
saunter In squads, exhibiting their shaven crowns and pallid faces 
without fear or shame.” But we must reluctantly leave Captain 
Mayne Reid in the midst of his rhetoric, and return from priests 
in general to this wicked Father Rogier. He, discovering how 
things were going on, and foreseeing the likelihood of a marriage 
and children, hurries off to inform Murdock and his wife. The 
three villains plot together how to get rid of Gwen Wynn, and as 
two of the three are French, and the third has long lived 
in France, they mix up French and English in their talk. 
The French is scarcely so correct as might have been 
wished ; but perhaps the priest and the “ ancien belle” kindly 
adapted their French to the Englishman’s; or it may be that 
French villains show their contempt for all law by breaking 
through even the common rules of grammar, We have scattered 
through the book such éxpressions as“ cette dernier coup,” “ c'est 
arrange,” * encore serait tout suite,’ “ten thousand livrés 
esterlies,” “ parfaitment,” “cette auberge maudit,” “cette chat,” 
“)’prise de corps.” On one phrase Captain Mayne Reid pleasantly 
rings the changes, only once accidentally hitting on correctness, 
for he gives us *‘ coute que coute,” “ cofite que coite,” and “ coite 
qui coute.” do him the justice he does 
not aj to any special grudge against the French language. 
He Latin nite though he does not bring it in 
so often. A poo is, he says, “‘ by most admitted as a derivative 
from the Latin corum, a skin”; while a boatman, he writes, “ has 
laid by a little nium.” He only once ventures on Greek, and 
then, in Roman letters, he writes ot pollot. 

While we are on the subject of language we will ask the 
three villains to wait while we give instances of our author's 

lish. He is hinfself a severe critic, and attacks with vigour 
“those scribblers of both sexes” who write “no end” of a certain 
class of novels. He says of them that they know “ how difficult it 
is to make their lucubrations interesting within the legitimate lines 
of literary art, and bow easy out of them,” and that they “thus 
trangress the moralities.” He falls foul of the metropolitan press 
generally, and even speaks ta wna of the Times, with 
its “ three or four long-winded ‘leaders,’ the impertinent outpour- 
ings of irresponsible anonymity. . . . If there be anything in 
England half a century behind the age, it is the Metropolitan 
Press— immeasurably inferior to the Provincial.” The best part of 


the Metropolitan Press is certainly a way—perhaps half a 
century—behind the age in one respect. It is along way from having 
caught up the modern novelist—such a writer as Captain 
Mayne Reid, for instance—in his perversion of the English lan- 
guage. The impertinent outpourers of er anonymity do 
still recognize that there isa pertinent as well as an impertinent use 
of words. NowCaptain Mayne Reid fails in two res In the 
first place, he has a foolish love of big words, and in the second 

lace he often uses big words without knowing what they mean. 

e makes one of his characters say to the burglar, whom he is 
hiring to commit a murder, “ About the degree of your natatory 
powers we needn’t dispute.” His hero, in speaking to his boat- 
man, says, “ When these mining gentry emerge from the bowels 
of the earth to disport themselves on its surface, it’s but natural 
that they should like a little aquatics, which you, by choice, an 
amphibious creature, cannot consistently blame them for.” If 
there are two words which have the same, or somewhat the same, 
meaning, our author chooses always the bigger of the two. With 
him morning calls are matutinal visits; a Saturday outing is an 
hebdomadal holiday; archers are toxophilites; a pause in the 

mes is an interregnum of the sports; a discharged boatman 

omes an ex-Charon ; the spot to which two men are walking is 
their objective point ; a man who rollsa stone down hill becomes a 
Sysiphus (sic), whose chief work was, if we remember right, to roll 
a stone up. ‘ The officer of Hussars,” we read in one passage, 
“ was gathering a cynosure of eyes.” No wonder that the author 
adds “ there is a perfume of romance about him.” We have 
“ old oaks whose umbrageous branches arcading overshadow the 
causeway,” and “ all the a of papers relating to the 
administration of estates.” Still more astounding is the a 
where we are told that “ Mrs. Murdock can trust his fidelity to the 
star scintillating in a field of plush, as to the Polar that of 
magnetic needle.” To this passage we might surely apply 
the words which the author uses elsewhere, and exclaim, 
“ Not a ray of light scintillates anywhere.” 

But we have tried the patience of our villains too much. We 
left them plotting against the heroine. Murdock would not con- 
sent to her being killed, and so the priest had to plot to have 
her carried off in such a way that she should be thought to have 
been killed. Happily just at this time the poacher, coiner, and 
burglar becomes a murderer. Finding he could not win Mary 
Morgan to himself, he drowns her. At her burial “a strange ex- 
pression comes over the features of the priest, as though he saw 
something that surprised or unusually interested him.” He had 
recognized a certain likeness in the dead woman to the living 
heroine. He had seen the murder, and he has therefore the murderer 
in his power. He makes the murderer help him in digging the 
murdered woman out of her grave, and in kidnapping the heroine. 
She is drugged and hurried over to a convent in Boulogne, while 
the dead body is dressed in her clothes and sent floating down the 
Wye. The trick is not suspected, and Murdock enters into the 
possession of the “ten thousand livrés esterlies” per annum. He 
does not enjoy them long, for his wife and the priest pay the fourth 
villain to murder him. In the end, of course the heroine is 
rescued and marries the hero. The fourth villain dies of a fever, 
and in his ravings betrays all his secret crimes. The French 
villains escape, but only to end their days as convicts in Cayenne. 
For the faithful boatman, Wingate, a wife is found in the place 
of the unfortunate Mary, whose murder and whose dead body the 
interests of the story could not —s do without. 

Captain Mayne Reid has no doubt a certain power as a writer 
of stories. He can make what is called an exciting plot, and he 
can tell it, as we have shown, in the that is so dear to 
those who ask that all plots should be exciting. Whether, how- 
ever, with his four villains, his murders, and his revolting body- 
snatching, he keeps within what he calls the legitimate lines of 
literary art, we greatly doubt. It is scarcely wise for him, we 
should have thought, to be the first to throw stones. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT." 


R. BULLINGER, whom we observe to be a Theological 
Associate of King’s College, London, has not been deterred 
by old Samuel Johnson's definition of the lexicographer as “a 
harmless drudge” from enrolling himself in @ fraternity which 
numbers among its members not only that grim Cham of literature 
himself, but a Henry Stephens, a Castell, and a Dean Scott. He 
has spent the scanty leisure hours “redeemed from less noble 
recreations” in nine out of the sixteen years during which he has 
been tossed about among London curacies in the prosecution of a 
work which might well have recommended him to the notice 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, if those right reverend persons had 
not come to despise the studies of their youth, which more 
ressing engagements have almost forced them to unlearn. His 
esign in this laborious and praiseworthy endeavour is best told in 
the author's own words :— 

This work is dedicated to and designed for all English Biblical students, 
and is so arranged as to be understood also by those who are unacquainted 
with Greek. It shows at a glance the Greek word with its literal meani 
for every English word in the text or margin of the New Testament, all 
the various readings of the Greek with the critical authorities, and all 


* A Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 
Testament ; together with an Index of Greek Words and severul ices. 
By the Rev. Ethelbert W. Bullinger, St. Stephen’s, Wal! ow. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. 
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Proper Names that are affected by various readings. It also contains an 
Index of Greek words, with all their renderings, and the number of times 


each rendering occurs. houla 
On the simple principle of giving every one his due, we shou 
have liked Mr. Builinbes to oe alll that his volume, which 
contains more than a thousand closely printed large octavo pages, 
is constructed on oy ly the same plan, mutatis mutandis, as 
that executed for the Old Testament by Canon Wilson of Win- 
chester, many years 

Few. ns who have devoted much attention to the exact 
study of the New Testament have failed to use with profit The 
‘Bnghehman's Greek Concordance, “eT wholly or in part by 
Dr. Tregelles, at the cost of Mr. G. V. Wigram. Of this large 
book a popular and (not to put too fine a point upon it) a pirated | 
abridgment was made in genuine American fashion by O. F. 
Hudson and H. L. Hastings, of Boston, in their Critical Greek 
and English Concordance (1870, &c.) In the Concordances just 
named each word of the Greek original which is not met with in 
almost every sentence is set down in alphabetical order, and has 

pended to it the several renderings assigned thereto in the 
Authorized English version, with alist of the places in which such 
renderings are respectively found. Thus, to take at random a 
short example, if the Greek word to be discussed be rpoadoxia, 
we learn that it is translated “looking after,’ Luke xxi. 26; 
“expectation,” Acts xii. 11, these being the only passages in which 
it is used. The service thus rendered, even to the advanced 
scholar, by showing him at once the modifications of meaning or 
the varieties of rendering incident to a single Greek word, is too 
obvious to need explanation. 

Now the process employed by Mr. Bullinger for the elucidation 
of the prerell writings is in form the reverse of that we have just 
described. As The Englishman’s Concordance distributes the 
Greek words according to their order in the alphabet, and annexes 
to them the several renderings of our English translation, so our 
author arranges all the English words read in the Authorized 
version (not being articles, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, or particles 
of constant occurrence) into their proper alphabetical places,and a; 
pends the several Greek words whereof the single English one is the 
representative, together with a list of the places where each Greek 
word is found with such English sense attached to it. Thus 
he informs us that “People” is met with in the Authorized 
translation of the Greek Testament as the rendering for (1) Aads 
143 times, for (2) dxAos 82, for (3) djpos four, for (4) two; the 
= sense of each of the four Greek words being carefully 

iscriminated, and a list of the 231 places where “ People” occurs 
being then subjoined, with the numerals 1, 2, 3, or 4 pretixed to the 
reference (an artifice due to Canon Wilson's ingenuity) eccord- 
ing as the Greek in each separate case is Aads, or 6xAos, or 
Sijpos, or eOvos. For the student who is engaged on a comparison 
of our ordinary Bible with the original languages it is almost 
superfluous to observe that the one form of “Concordance” is as 
convenient as the other. We should have pronounced both in- 
dispensable had we not long managed to do without either, though 
it was to our grievous loss both of time and patience in picking out 
for ourselves what we can now take in at a single glance. 

The plan of such a work being once formed, and the editor's 
nerves fairly strung to undertake so vast an amount of humble 
labour as its execution must needs involve, the rest is a matter for 
the eye and the pen, and the task is none the less irksome because 
the mind lies by unemployed, save indeed when the precise sense 
has to be assigned to each of several synonyms cognate or, as at 
first sight it might appear, identical in meaning. On this last 
branch of his subject the editor seems to have bestowed laudable 
pains; his definitions are for the most part sharp, brief, and 
readily apprehended. On the capital point of accuracy also we 
find little to complain of; we have not hitherto detected among so 
many thousand references a single error which the author has 
not amended for himself on his page of Additions and Corrections. 
It is only when we come to the Greek accerts and to a few other 
points of grammatical precision that we detect the weak scholar- 
ship of one who has lacked the severer training of our great Uni- 
versities. No doubt such monstra as dyyeiov, €i eacet, 
€pxopevos, amoxaduyis, igdrns, were originally mere 
printer's blunders, but they could hardly have escaped the notice 
of any but an inexperienced reviser. Nor are we sure that 
the value of this Lexicon is much enhanced by the fanciful 
derivations attributed here and there to some very common Greek 
words, as when we are told that dppavds probably comes from the 
Sanscrit root rabh, Latin rapis, English reft (p. 168). But these 
blemishes scarcely at all detract from the intrinsic merit or the 

tical utility of this goodly and handsome volume, for which 

r. Bullinger bas earned the esteem and gratitude of every 
Englishman who can adopt in all sincerity the text which 
stands forth on his title-page—“ Thy words were found, and I did 
eat them; and thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of 
mine heart” (Jer. xv. 16). 

The gravest fault we haye to find with our author relates to 
another matter, and, while in justice to his future readers we feel 
bound to point it out, it is with no wish to disparage the excellence 
of a compilation which ought to find a place on the study table of 
every English divine or Biblical scholar. Mr. Bullinger calls his 
book a “ Critical Lexicon and Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment”; and doubtless it was absolutely necessary for him to take 
into account the principal various readings, by adopting whieh 
modern editors have departed from the ordinary or received Greek 


text, as also the chief poivts wherein English Bibles, as now 


issued, differ from their professed model, the Authorized standard 
of 1611. To have disregarded these variations, all of them of 
some consequence, and not a few of the highest importance, would 
have been a serious defect in Mr. Bullinger’s work, and would have 
laid him open to just complaint. He has really spent much time 
and pains over the details of these matters, but he has taken them 
up without deeming it needful to master at any rate the elements 
of the general subjects to which they relate. As 

differences existing between English Bibles of the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries, his only knowledge, so far as we can 
perceive, is drawn from Bishop Turton’s Teat of the English 
Bible, 1833, & smart controversial pamphlet abundantly sufficient 
for its immediate purpose, whose learned writer never professed to 
do more than skim the surface of a branch of study comparatively 
new to him. His principles of Greek textual criticism, again, 
would seem to be derived from a very able book, published in 1854, 
and long since superseded, Tregelles’s Account of the Printed 
Teat of the Greek New Testament, supplemented in his Appendix 
C by a list of the more remarkable variations of the Codex 
Sinaiticus drawn from Tischendorf’s editions of that great manu- 
script. It is of course impossible for one so scantily equipped with 
information, and that too of necessity antiquated and imperfect, to 
avoid omissions and misstatements which cannot but bates an 
excellent work, and somewhat shake the reader’s faith in its 
accuracy in other respects. His short preface is full of mistakes 
so palpable that we hardly know how to account for some of them. 
Respecting the English text, he tells us that “the chief altera- 
tions were made in 1683, and afterwards in 1769, by Dr. Blayney, 
under the sanction of the Oxford delegates of the press.” 
Bishop Turton, whom he appeals to as his authority here, would 
have taught him otherwise. That painstaking prelate was always 
exact so far as he went, and his great point was that the variations 
from the standard text of 1611 were deliberate changes, and almost 
always improvements, systematically introduced, under a sort of 
indirect Royal sanction, into the Cambridge Bible of 1638. There 
is a Cambridge Bible of 1683, put forth by John Hayes, the Uni- 
versity printer, in which appear some alterations in the margin, 
and possibly a very few in the text; but this edition is so insigni- 
ficant that we must suspect Mr. Bullinger’s date to be a simple 
misprint. But the edition of 1638, to which Bishop Turton 
directed his chief attention, and which William Kilburne had de- 
scribed in 1659, when its history might have been precisely ascer- 
tained, as “the authentic corrected Cambridge Bible, revised 
Mandato Regio” (Dangerous Errors in late Printed Bibles, p. 6), 
was neither the earliest, nor perhaps the most important, attempt 
to amend the obvious errors of the standard of 1611. A 
large proportion of the improvements for which Bishop Turton 
gives credit to that edition are found in a Cambridge quarto of 
1629, of which latter Lea Wilson truly said in 1845, “ The text 
appears to have undergone a complete revision, although I can find 
no record of such having been done by authority.’ ‘lhe influence 
of Dr. Blayney’s editions of 1769, again, has been much exaggerated 
by superficial inquirers. Nearly all that is really valuable in his 
elaborate undertaking had been anticipated in a Bible to which he 
confesses his obligations, and of which little short of the whole 
impression was lost by a fire at the publisher's warehouse— 
nawely, that prepared by Dr. Paris for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge Press, and bearing the date of 1762. In a word, 
if Mr. Bullinger will but rewrite his short preface, so that 
it may no longer be a drawback to the reputation of his most 
useful and accurate Lexicon and Concordance, he will find abundant 
materials ready to his hand, and that in bocks well known and 
easily accessible, which will not fail to interest himself and his 
more intelligent readers in regard to the Euglish text of our 
Bibles. 

The parts of his preface which relate to the textual criticism 
of the Greek Testament, while they are of more consequence, 
are just as meagre and unsatisfactory. Sometimes indeed his 
statements are confused or even manifestly inconsistent. What 
can our author mean, for instance, whev, in his “ Explanation of 
Abbreviations, c.,” where we might reasonably look for special 
care and precision on his part, he detines “St” as indicating “ the 
edition ot R. Stephens, printed in 1624, as the text from which 
the A. V. had been translated, hence often called the Textus 
Receptus”; A. V. being explained two lines before to denote “the 
Authorized Version of 1611”? If, as we suppose, our editor 
means the Elzevir N. T. of 1624, that edition cannot possibly have 
been the model of an English version published thirteen years 
before. Nor would it be true to say that Stephens’s famous folio 
of 1550 furnished our translators with their standard text. Even 
Mr. Bullinger knows better than that. “The Text however of our 
Authorized version,” he writes, “agrees more nearly with Beza’s 
fifth edition (1598) than with any other” (Preface, p.1 1.) He then 
proceeds to mention the exact number of places in which the several 
chief editions of that period differ from each other; setting down 
in every case considerably lower than what is now as- 
certained to be the truth, simply because he has drawn his 
information from books which have done good service in 
their day, but are now antiquated and laid aside. Thus he says 
that “ the Elzevirs’ edition differs from Stephens’s third edition in 
about 150 places,” the real number being, at least, 286; and, not 
to weary the reader with minutiw of this kind, we believe 
that the Authorized text differs from Beza’s latest editions (1589, 
1598) and Stephens’s of 1550 jointly in 21 places, not, as he 
imagines, in but about half a dozen. Nor is he much more at home 
with the critics of the nineteenth century than with their elder 
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brethren. THe entertains, we are glad to sce, a profound venera- 
tion for Dr. Tregelles, and no honour can well be too great to pay 
to the memory of a man who, taking up almost from boyhood one of 
the most important subjects that could engage an acute and devout 
mind, sacrificed to his resolute pursuit of a worthy end almost 
everything that makes life worth wishing for. Yet we could not 
say with our author that his New Testament (1857-72) “is pro- 
bably the most exact representation of the ancient plenary inspired 
Text of the Greek Testament ever published”; still less that “ when 
any of the other editors are cited as agreeing with him, his 
ing may be taken as being absolutely to be relied on as 
correct and genuine.” We should like to ascribe infallibility 
to no man, much less to one whose judgment was so much 
in fault as to have read, eg., Banricavres in Matt. xxviii. 
19, or povoyerjs Geds in John i, 18.  Tischendorf the Inde- 
— searcely comes in for his due meed of praise 
with Mr. Bullinger, who, though publishing in June 1877, has 
used that critic's eighth edition (1865-72) only for a portion of 
his volume. The constant reference made throughout to Dean 
Alford’s labours (1849-1874 is our author's date, but Alford 
died in January 1871) is, we must be allowed to say, a little 
superfluous. No one in this generation has done more than 
he towards popularizing the study of the sacred volume, and 
ishing general readers with the results of profound and 
scholarly investigations at home and abroad. Alford’s original 
contributions to sacred criticism are slight enough; and he 
would have been the last man to claim much credit for 
constructing a text which fluctuated in every fresh edition he 
ut forth. Mill, Bentley, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, 
ischendorf, Tregelles—these are the master craftsmen among 
editors of the Greek Testament, each with his characteristic ex- 
cellences and his peculiar failings. It is only for those who have 
toiled in the race to expect to wear the crown. 

After again protesting that the slipshod and inexact style of Mr. 
Bullinger’s preface, which indeed he would do well to withdraw if 
he cannot improve it, ought not seriously to diminish the substan- 
tial value of his Concordance, however it may lessen our opinion 
of his scholarship, we will make just one remark about another 
matter. When a certain portion of his work was done, as he tells 
us, he submitted it to the judgment of some who are “ renowned 
for their Biblical knowledge and criticism” (Preface, p. 9). 
We Imow not that there can be any objection to such a 
procedure, although authors who best deserve that honourable 
name usually prefer to keep their labours to themselves until they 
are rendered as complete as pains and time can make them. But 
then a “Selection from Testimonials,” contributed by fifteen of 
these évouacroi, fills a large page of close print at the end of the 
volume. Is this quite fair? Would it not have been better to 
have gone on the principle that good wine (and this is really wine 
of a sound and wholesome brand) needs no bush? One of these 
gentlemen speaks of having received “a sample page,” another 
“one part,” another “the third number.” hatever judgment 
can be formed at all in this way must needs be partial and pro- 
visional, extending at the utmost to the plan or outline of a work, 
scarcely at all to its execution. Moreover, it is never safe to take 
quite literally the courteous speeches of veteran scholars addressed 
to those promising apprentices in the guild whom the recollection 
of early struggles may prompt them to cheer with seasonable en- 
couragement; and then such praises, like fairy favours, are wont 
to lose their charm when talked about. Let Mr. Bullinger cull, if 
he will, all that shall plead in his behalf from the pens of profes- 
sional reviewers ; possi Ry the present article may help him e little 
in this way, as we heartily trust it may; but extracts from private 
letters, even with the consent of the writers subsequently asked 
and given, are better suited for the latitude of New York or 
Boston than for that of London. 


_ THE RESEARCHES OF M. MARIETTE-BEY.* 


We: have had so many occasions daring the past year for 
referring to M. Mariette-Bey that his name will not be 
wholly unknown to our readers. Although the results of his 
labours are in the hands of all Egyptologists, it is rather by means 
of the writings of authors who have made use of information 
derived rege im than by his books themselves. If we ae 
tly err, the Monuments of Upper Egypt is the first of them 
ae been translated ‘oko English. It has hitherto only been 
known in French, and only to travellers who have had an opportunity 
of obtaining it where it was published—namely, in Egypt. His 
two other books, the Apergu de Histoire d’Egypte and the 
Catalogue of the collections in the Boulak Museum, were also 
se pee at Cairo, and neither of them is to be had here; yet 
h, and especially the Catalogue, are absolutely necessary to 
every. student. The Apereu is primarily intended for use in the 
Khedive's schools; but the appendix which follows the text 
contains in a short space a complete and masterly review of all 
the sources of Eeyptian history of which M. Mariette-Bey has 
availed himself. These sources are classed under three heads, as 
Egyptian monuments, the fragment of Manetho, and the Greek and 
Latin writers. Of these M. Mariette-Bey apparently believes most 
in the monuments. He looks upon them justly as the most trust- 
worthy ; and, preserving his judgment unwarped by what has been 
* The Monuments of Upper Egypt. A Translation from the French of 
— Mariette-Bey. By Alphonse Mariette. London: Triibner. 1877. 
"Egypte a Petites Journées, Par Arthur Rhoné. Paris: Leroux. 1877. 


written in ancient or modern times, endeavours by straightforward 
investigations to learn the truth from them. There is this advan- 
tage about his method, that Egyptian history during by far the 
longest period is like the great tian river. The Nile has no 
effluents for the first twelve hun miles from its mouth; and the 
history runs alone from the time of the first dynasty, which M. 
Mariette-Bey places five thousand years B.C., to that of Abraham, 
a period of perhaps three thousand years. It is but fair to say 
that Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s chronology and the chronologies of 
Mr. Birch, Mr. Sharpe, Baron Bunsen, and others differ entirely 
from that which M. Mariette, pinning his faith without question 
to Manetho and the monuments, has provisionally adopted. We 
say provisionally, because his system is like a working theory 
in astronomy; it squares, so far as his imvestigations have 
gone, with the testimony afforded by the ancient docu- 
mentary evidence of contemporary inscriptions, while the 
others all require a certain allowance, a margin of doubt, a 
possibility or probability of error, which, although we may 
prefer one or another, render them at —- less easy to use in 
the working of problems. The lists of Manetho have been adopted 
of necessity by most of the theoretical chronologists, but with 
modifications more or less serious. Some of these modifications 
may be reasonable ; others are wholly untenable ; and of most it is 
enough to say that further information would be necessary to the 
forming of a decided opinion. Meanwhile, for practical purposes, 
M. Mariette-Bey, whatever his private views may be, has placed 
his sole reliance on Manetho as he stands, modified only by the 
monuments. 

There is probably no parallel, even in China or Japan, to this 
early course of Egyptian history. The student is troubled with 
no side issues. Before the world for other nations there 
was life and intellectual activity at This. Where did it come 
from? Was Menes of the people of the land, or did he and 
the first dynasty which he founded come from the scene 
of some still older civilization to introduce order and law 
to the Nile valley? Before him there had reigned six- 
teen demigods, so Manetho says, and Menes would seem 
to have been the first king who claimed to be onlya mortal. 
When he had sat on his throne for sixty-two years, he was 
killed by a hippopotamus. His successor, Athothis, reigned for 
fifty-seven years, and was a physici.n. There were after him six 
more kings of the first dynasty. We confess to a feeling of plea- 
sure-in lingering over these records. They are so far unproved by 
any evidence. M. Mariette has worked back to the fourth dynasty, 
but of the first he says that he is certain only of one thing, that 
Menes is a real historical personage. No monuments that can with 
certainty be attributéd to him or his family remain. M. Mariette 
has long been seeking anxiously at Abydos, on the site of This, 
and has no doubt found a few evidences that Manetho is as much 
to be depended on here as later; but it is not until the reigns of 
the fourth dynasty that anything like an historical succession of 
events can be illustrated from the monuments. The one great fact 
which we deduce from his researches is that the lists of Manetho, 
where they can be tested by external evidence, are in the main 
perfectly correct. Where they differ from authentic inscriptions 
the difference is easily accounted for, and the drift of all the recent 
discoveries has been to confirm them in a manner which can only 
be called startling. When we read that, at a period which he 
places seven or eight centuries before the Creation according to 
our ordinary reckoning, Binothris of the second dynasty de- 
cided that women might hold the imperial government, or that 
Tosorthus of the third dynasty built a stone house and greatly 
patronized writing two hundred years before the Ussherian system 
of chronology begins, we feel sure that some historical event is 
indicated, perhaps obscurely, and cannot but hope that M. Mariette 
may come upon evidence to confirm it, as he has come upon evi- 
dence to confirm statements of a later date but equal antecedent 
improbability. 

he little book now translated contains, in addition to the 
account of the antiquities of Upper Egypt, a chapter on the Pyra- 
mids and other tombs in the neighbourhood of Memphis; and this 
is preceded by a short but admirably condensed sketch of the sources 
of Egyptian history. Among the pyramids there is some account 
of the singular edifice at Meydoum of which the guide-books con- 
tain such a meagre notice, but which, it has been remarked, is “ the 
pyramid of the future.” In some respects it is the most imposing 
of all, standing apparently nearer the river's side than the more 
famous pyramids of Ghizeh, and presenting a strange aspect with 
the three great stages or steps into which its vast height is. 
divided. In the Monuments it is spoken of as a king’s tomb, 
The name of the king who caused it to be constructed is not 
known, but there is some reason to sup it was Snefrou, 
the predecessor of Cheops, because the whole necropolis which 
surrounds it belongs to his time. Of the other p ids 
also there is a very brief but very full account, as an as of 
the Serapeum, discovered by M. iette, and the chief tombs 
of the fourth dynasty on the Ghizeh platform. Next, there 
are chapters on Beni Hassan and Abydos, and the rest of the 
ints of interest in Upper Egypt, including the wonders of 
Thebes, Karnac, Edfou, and Phile. M. Mariette, ever generous 
, has been anticipated with the 
English reader in many by the guide-books to which he had 
already afforded the full use of his materials ; but the present 
volume contains those materials in their original form, and to 
peaise it would be almost an impertinence. We can only hope it 
may be so received as to encourage M. Alphonse Mariette to give 


of the information he 
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us similar translations of his brother’s other works. The Apergu 
is still more valuable than the Jtinéraire; and, if we do not 
mistake, a new book containing descriptions of all the principal 
monuments in Egypt, with photographs, will shortly be published 
at Cairo, and might well be imported and translated for English 


The most interesting chapters in M. Rhoné’s volume relate to 
excursions from Cairo, undertaken in company with M. Mariette- 
Bey. He tells us many things of the t discoverer’s opinions 
which M. Mariette-Bey would probably have hesitated to put 
into print himself. M. Mariette-Bey may have no objection 
to his private conversations being made public, but it 
savours a little unpleasantly of the interviewing system fashion- 
able in America. As an example of this very entertain- 
ing, if not very trustworthy or admirable, method of book-making 
by people who have access to the society of t men, we may 
cite the account of the singular pyramid of Sakkarah, a building 
which from its antiquity would alone suffice to upset a large part 
of the absurd theories of some recent enthusiasts. It does not 
resemble in anything the seventy or more which line the left bank 
of the Nile from Ghizeh to Meydoum. Without exception, these 
are orientated, their four faces turning to the cardinal points, and 
all have on the north face a single entrance which descends to 
one, two, or sometimes three chambers. The pyramid of Sak- 
karah alone is not orientated. Its sides slope in steps or degrees. 
It has four entrances, and a series of interior chambers, passages, 
caves, and staircases forming a perfect labyrinth. In short, said 
M. Mariette to M. Rhoné, the pyramid of Sakkarah is only a 
pyramid in its external appearance. A stela, or tablet, discovered 
within it bore an inscription in form like that of a royal inscrip- 
tion, but relating to Apis, to whom royal and divine honours 
were paid. In short, concludes M. Mariette, it is a primitive 
Serapeum, or burial-place, for the sacred bull; and the 
Apis of the ancient Empire, which from the time of Kaeachés 
or Cechoiis, the second king of the second dynasty, was 
worshipped at Memphis, set the fashion of burial under 
one of the vast masses which five hundred years later Cheops may 
have copied for his own tomb. Such is one of M. Mariette’s re- 
ported theories, if that can be called a theory which is founded on 
the closest reasoning ; and we must hope that neither here nor 
elsewhere has M. Rhoné misinterpreted him. M. Mariette is sin- 
gularly deficient in that picturesqueness and exaggeration which are 
characteristic of most French writers. He puts things too baldly, 
if anything, and might have been an Englishman, or almost a Ger- 
man, s0 little does he sacrifice truth to clearness or ornament. M. 
Rhoné, on the other hand, does as much in the way of fine writing 
as is usual among his travelled countrymen ; and though we do not 
for a moment wish to accuse him of passing the bounds of strict ac- 
curacy, we observe once or twice that he puts forward boldly what 
M. Mariette cautiously hints ; and that when M. Mariette ventures 
to conjecture, the fact of his conjecturing is proof positive to M. 
Rhoné. It is, however, a pleasant book, prettily illustrated, and 
brightly written ; and if, as we gather from some words on the 
title-page, it is the forerunner of a series, we shall probably be able 
to welcome them all. The notices of modern lite in pt are 
— scarcely as interesting as the passages in which M. 

ariette and his researches are mentioned; and one letter from 
him which is quoted contains suggestions and questions which 
throw all M. Rhoné’s speculations into shade. M. Mariette says :— 
“The fact is that the ids, the tombs at Sakkarah, the 
pyramid of degrees itself, which dates from the first dynasty, testify 
to a civilization no longer in its infancy. Where are the signs of 
that infancy?” This is the problem which he now sets himself to 
work out, if he can; he has done so much already that we feel 
confident he will do more; at present the monuments are all but 
silent as to the first dynasty, and beyond it, at a distance of seven 
thousand years from to-day, all is dark, 


MEMORIALS OF DR. JOHN M‘LEOD CAMPBELL.* 


T is possible that to some of our readers the name of John 
M‘Leod Campbell may suggest few ideas; and, surveying 
two substantial volumes of his letters and memorials, it may occur 
to them to speculate where oe enough will be found to 
justify the venture of their publication ; nor will the doubt be readily 
set at rest byacursory glance. Dr. Campbell's epistolary style does 
not arrest the vagrant eye nor pin the wandering attention ; indeed 
it is very possible under these unfavourable conditions to run over 
2 whole page without gathering a distinct idea of any kind from it. 
The task of perusal requires an effort, not altogether unrewarded; but 
noeffort, we think, will change the reader's judgment that one volume 
would have contained all that even the most partial attention could 
deem suited for the immortality of print, and that half of it would 
have found more readers and lived longer than the whole; but 
recent ience shows that there is a public insatiable of 
memorials, and this public no doubt is relied upon for devouring 
the present contribution to its passion. 

T was a time, however, when the name of John Campbell 
was familiar on this side of the Tweed ; when the “Row Heresy ” 
and the “ Row Judgment ” were interesting to English Churchmen, 
end the deposed minister was ed as the victim of his protest 
ugainst Calvinism. His name is still venerated by such of his country- 


* Memorials of John M‘Leod Campbell. Edited by Rev. D. Campbell. 
acmillan & Co 
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men as have felt the influence of his personal character; but it is really 
touching, considering the conviction of being the originator of his 
own opinions, of owing nothing to authority and human teachers, 
which possessed the young minister, to find in these days that his 
views have to be explained even to Scotchmen through the 
medium of another name. The historian of the Scotch Free 
Church movement, after stating that Mr. Campbell of Row (born 
in 1800) was ordained in 1825, that he had not been two years 
in the ministry when it became clear that he was leaving the beaten 
track, and that the result of a keen controversy ended in a trial for 
heresy which came first before the Assembly of 1830, the issue of 
which was his deposition in i831, gives a summary of his 
views :— 

“TY hold and teach,” said Mr. Campbell, “ that Christ died for all men ; 

that the propitiation which He made for sin was for all the sins of all man- 
kind; that those for whom He gave Himself an offering and a sacrifice 
unto God for a sweet-smelling savour were the children of men, without 
exception and without distinction.” Further, and as a corollary from that, 
he thought that pardon was the gift of God to all, and that saving faith 
was just the individual realization of the fact that God is so reconciled to 
men. In short, Mr. Campbell’s view of the Gospel was substantially that 
taught later by Mr. Maurice. 
He is again robbed of his rightful honours by the biographer of 
Irving, whose name is closely associated with Campbell's. When, in 
1828, Irving was in Edinburgh, preaching at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing to crowded congregations, Mr. Campbell went to Edinburgh to 
confer with him and Chalmers; on which Mrs. Oliphant’s comment 
is, “John Campbell of Row, saintly in personal piety and warm 
in Celtic fervour, came, with the natural diilidence of youth, to 
seek an interview with Irving; he had come to ask counsel 
and help in the midst of his hopes and difficulties.” Read- 
ing this passage in 1862, Dr. Campbell writes to his son, the 
editor of the present volumes, that this is an entire mistake; he 
did not go to consult, but to lay before Irving and Chalmers 
his conclusions on the subject of assurance of faith. “I did not go 
to consult them as one having difficulties. I went in the hope 
that the grounds of my own convictions would commend theni- 
selyes to them.” We fully believe this; indeed Mr. Campbell 
never had any difficulties. His own view stood distinct, and every- 
thing that others brought against it in the dimmest shadow; he 
could give no outline to an opposite opinion. This confidence, the 
feeling that he had a new view of truth committed to him, wasthe 
secret of his success. Whatever we may think of bis style as a 
writer, the quotations from his defence are striking for the weight 
of conviction they express, setting him above his judges, as believ- 
ing himself to see further into sacred things than they could. 

At the trial he endeavoured to reconcile his views with the 
words of the Westminster Assembly, as was necessary to his 
position as a minister of the Scotch Church ; arguing that the 
“Roman Catholic Church” taught that Christ died for all men, 
and that as the Reformers did not protest against the doctrine, 
they must have accepted it. This implied, no doubt, taking a good 
deal of positive statement in a non-natural sense, but was so far 
convincing to himself that he records hearing with pain one of his 


judges— “a D.D.”—say, “He cannot preach this” (the opinions on 
P 


trial) “and be a minister of the Church of Scotland. Let him go 
to England and preach it, and we may wish him God speed!” So 
far as his argument from the pre-reformation Church went, the 
D.D. was right in sending him to England. Barrow in his sermon on 
The Doctrine of Universal Redemption Asserted and Explained, also 
dwellson the antiquity of the doctrine. Buton the “Corollary” which 
Mr.Campbell draws from it, our English divine uses antiquity against 
him; parting company with him on that doctrine of assurance which 
was the keynote of the young Scotchman’s system—“ assurance 
which I saw to be the beginning of true religious life.” “It hath 
been,” says Barrow, “the common doctrine of Christendom for 
fifteen hundred years together, that no man (without a special reve- 
lation) can in this life be assured of his perseverance”; and he is 


| very strong on the temper likely to be cultivated by assurance—“a 


doctrine likely to depress and discourage modest humble persons, 
who, conscious of their own defects and shortcomings, may thus be 
rendered uncapable to give God thanks for their redemption. 
Only the bold and blind bayards (who usually out of self-conceit 
are so exceedingly confident of their election to salvation) will be 
able to praise God for it.” 

We are far indeed from supposing that “blind bayard” aptly 
describes Mr. Campbell at any period of his life. The testimony 
of his father, who, as a mo of the General Assembly, was 
present at his son's sentence of deposition, raises very difle- 
rent ideas. “I bow to any decision to which you may think 
it right to come. Moderator, I am not atraid for my son; 
though his brethren cast him out, the Master whom he serves will 
not forsake him ; and while I live I will never be ashamed to be 
the father of so holy and blameless a son.” His was essentially a 
religious mind ; his interests, his time, his thoughts, are all en- 
gaged in and devoted to the cause of religion, as he holds it. His 
life was doubtless blameless, and we imagine him free from the 
temptations that beset another cast of character; we infer from 
what we read a serenity of temper, a piety, a freedom from promi- 
nent faults which might well endear him to friends and relations. 
But we note a certain self-reliance, not altogether engaging, in the 
distance. In fact, a strong hold of the doctrine of assurance will 
generally be found to imply such a temper rather than to 
produce it. His confidence is due to temperament rather than 
reason; he appropriates his opinions; they are Ais, and all 
the more iirefragable on that ground. We see that it would 
be nothing really to him if the Church universal were against 
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him; and the occasion when we find him using the word 
“authority” and giving it weight happens to be when he 
himself constitutes the authority. Thus, where he comments 
on the line of his opponents towards himself:—“ No, no! the 
key to it all is, this is a personal demand upon every man for a 
mal religion. . ew have these personals to meet the 
Sone, and they can only keep their false peace by casting doubt 
and contempt upon the authority that makes the demand.” The 
italics are our own. Whatever effect this self-confidence may have 
on the reader of to-day, it isclear that it sustained its possessor at 
the moment of trial and left him in no doubt as to his course. It is 
not altogether easy to imagine Mr. Campbell either an eloquent or 
aoe reacher. And upon lighting on an early passage, where 
e attends the funeral of a friend across the water to Lochgoilhead, 
and, availing himself of the wet weather, gets the whole company 
into the cabin of the steamer, “ which just held them all,” and 
“ was enabled to speak from the time I commenced till the boat 
stopped, which would be about an hour and a half,” we bestowed 
some quite gratuitous pity on the congregation, which the cabin ofa 
small steamer just held. He seems never to have wanted for 
willing hearers. On his deposition he began a course of preaching 
wherever he could find a pulpit or collect an open-air congregation 
{where, at least, the attendance and attention are purely voluntary), 
and was heard by admiring and zealous crowds. For some time 
after this event he lived with his father at Kilninver, and 
preached constantly in the neighbourhood and at Oban:— 


On a lovely Sunday evening at the end of July he preached to an im- 
mense congregation in the new churchyard at Greenock. It was estimated 
that not less than six thousand were present, and his voice was heard even 
beyond the crowd by persons sitting in their own houses at open windows. 


Until disabled by the constant strain, he preached daily; nay, 
sometimes twice or three times a day. “ All my days,” he writes, 
“ are as Sundays, for I find it good to have a weekly sermon in a 
place. Thus I preach every Friday night at Greenock, and con- 
template being every Tuesday at Paisley; I also hope to be enabled 
to preach regularly, say every second week, at Port Glasgow, and 
also every second weck at Kilbarchan.” This went on for four or 
five years, when, in 1°36, he broke a blood-vessel, and never seems 
to have returned to the same continuous work again. Yet it was 
not till 1858 that he had to renounce preaching altogether, and after 
that he seems to have taken his pen as a substitute. His was one 
of those minds which must always be propagating opinion—must 
be preaching in some form, Indeed every letter isa sermon. The 
serenity of his self-reliance never fails. When he hears of the 
slow circulation of his book on the Atonement, he writes to his 
publisher, January 1859 :— 

As to the slow circulation of my book, I knew from the first that, to be 
fully welcomed, it would need to meet an union of awakened conscience and 
philosophic thought which must be exceptional ; for it is not usual to find 
the demand of an awakened conscience and the demand of philosophic 
thought co-ordinate in men’s actual consciousness. 


We quote the passage as characteristic ; not, however, denying that 
there may be truth in the argument. Nor was there failure; we 
read of a third edition being called for some nine or ten years after. 

Though these volumes do not enter into personal matters, we 
gather that Mr. Campbell's circumstances and social position were 
such as to preserve him from the material troubles and incon- 
veniences which in many cases would follow upon deposition ; 
and his testimony against rigid Calvinism may probably have 
added to the list of his personal friends, which is a distin- 

ished one, embracing the Scotch names most familiar to the 
lish reader, and many English ones of literary reputation. 
His turn of mind is not one to make letters interesting as letters. 
Character as such does not interest him. He has little curiosity 
in this direction, and news is entirely out of his way. We do not 
often meet so much of what is descriptive of the man as even in 
the following passage in a letter to his son:— 

Yesterday (Oct. 1863) was rather a full day with me. I went in early to 
Norman’s (his cousin, Norman M‘Leod), getting to him before eleven, and 
found J. Shairp with him. I sat with them in Norman’s smoking-room for 
more than two hours talking of many things, all of serious interest. I like 
Shairp, and I am thinking of (some time hence) availing myself of his kind 
and v pressing invitation to visit him at St. Andrew's. I was to 
dine at Jordan Hill to meet Dr. Howson, whom I had met twice before, 
but never to have much conversation. Both morning and evening con- 
versation had a Church of England interest, which is a growing interest to 
me, partly, doubtless, through you, but also because it is a portion of the 
Church to which I turn with more comfort. I had, from our neighbour 
Mr. Cairns, the Manchester Guardian, with the full report of the Church 
Congress at Manchester. I had also read the Bishop of Oxford’s speech on 
Christian Missions. The pecuniary position of the Church of England 
may well test the purity of desire for the ministry of those who seek to 
minister in it. 


In letters to his sons, who have probably asked his opinion on 
the books and other interests of the day, the position of judge is 
natural; in fact, opinion under such circumstances must assume 
weight. But we see throughout an eclectism which impresses 
the man upon us, and has the effect of making the ordinary reader 
take all he says as characteristic rather than weighty. One thing 
we always recognize—a desire to be candid, and perhaps along wi 
this quality a resolution never to be led. 

We have spoken more than once of the obscurity of his style, of 
pane Subject, a that, in reading Froude’s Short Studies 
on jects, he says, On pronouncing him a beautifully eas 
clear writer :—“1I could exchange styles with 
rather, to have his style without depriving himself of it. But I 


do not feel that, with the same things to express, he could preserve , 


the same ease and clearness.” Here is a specimen of what we 
mean in a letter to his youngest daughter on the birth of twins :— 
Sep. 18th, 1870. 

May our gracious God, who has in love given you all to each other, give 
you both, who already know the Giver, the blessedness of bringing = to 

ow Him the two who as yet know Him not! How strange, how lifting 
up and leading forward into the divine future, is the thought of the 
development of these dear babes up to and beyond our highest present con- 
sciousness ; and after they have, so to speak, made up with us, our 
journeying on together through the eternity where lies our endless way— 
endless, yet at each step the rest of an end—the fruition of hope, while the 
quickening of further hope! 


Of course the writer of this sentence wrote for those who would 
understand him, or at least take in his drift. We note the 
peculiarity of style for its bearing on his character and habits of 
thinking. Much of the correspondence has been pressed into the 
service, as it seems to us, to make up the two volumes. A large 
number of letters on family events and losses strike us as unfitted 
for print, because, as a rule—which may, we grant, have its ex- 
ceptions—a letter of condolence has served its pur when it 
has been read by the persons to whom it is addressed. It should 
be fresh, and loses by keeping. It is due to the public to estab- 
lish the rule of destroying such letters after they have done their 
work. However, this is a remark by the way, and we do not pre- 
tend that any such rule should have been enforced on Mr. Camp- 
bell’s executors. 

It is justice to the subject of our article to extract from a letter 
of Principal Shairp the following passage from his tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Campbell ad to his son :— 


My peArR Mr. CAMPBELL,—From early days in our family the name of 
Mr. Campbell of the Row was familiar. At that time, the fourth decade 
of this century—“ The Row Heresy,” as it was then called—was every- 
where spoken against. But through some members of the Stirling of 
Kippendavie family, who used to visit in our immediate neighbourhood, 
and who were devoted to your father and his teaching, sermons and 
addresses by him and his friends found their way into our household. They 
were read by some, and produced their own impression ; and that was that, 
however they might be discountenanced by the authorized teachers of the 
day, they contained something more spiritual and more appealing to the 
spirit than was at all common at that time. One small book that was espe- 
cially valued was“ Fragments of Exposition,” which contained notes taken 
of discourses delivered by your father after he lett the Church of Scotland. 
I well remember, about the year 1845 and 1846, at Oxford, after having 
heard and read a good many of Mr. Newman’s sermons, and being much 
impressed by them, turning to this small book of your father’s discourses. 
Though they came from a different quarter of the doctrinal heavens, and 
had no magic in their language as Newman’s have, yet they seemed as full 
of spirituality, and that perhaps more simple and direct. 


For ourselves, we are not disposed to think style an accident, 
but of the essence of the quality on which it exercises itself. 
If we have given our own impression from the writi 
and memorials, we will conclude with the testimony of Mr. 
Campbell's cousin Dr. M‘Leod, who, of “his oldest and dearest 
friend,” says, he “ was the best man, without exception, I have ever 
known,” continuing his sentence in terms almost rash in their foree 
of panegyric. Such praise the editor will feel to be justification 
enough for securing to the world these ample records of his 
father’s opinions and judgments. 


FOR THIS CAUSE.* 


_— is distinctly what we should call a reviewer's novel, since 
we cannot conceive any one but a professional critic skimming 
it ever so lightly from beginning to end. It may be objected of 
course that even professional critics are not bound to notice every 
book they take in hand. Simple trash should be tossed aside, and 
receive appropriate condemnation in silent neglect. But, altho 
For This Cause is weak enough and crude enough, it is not absolute 
and unmitigated trash. That is to say, the author shows fitful 
glimmerings of a certain capacity; and, if he had been methodi- 
cally trained and compelled to get his bread by novel-writing, we 
can conceive his earning bread, if not butter. He seems to be just 
the man who might be seduced by a mistaken estimate of his 
own gifts into attempting a maiden masterpiece of fiction ; but he 
appears to have come twice before the public already, and we are 
sorely puzzled to surmise how he should have escaped disco 
ment. Whatever his powers may be, he would have done better 
had he made more independent use of them. But he has taken 
Charles Dickens in collapse for a model, and has made his imita- 
tion sufficiently close to be unmistakable. There is hardly a 
chapter or a character but repeatedly reminds us of Our 
Mutual Friend, and there are innumerable ae hs, 
mannerisms, and turns of speech which might have n 
transferred from its feebler pages. Interminable and pu 

less circumlocutions, interspersed with an affected precision 
of expression, recall the most objectionable style of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and we should think that the printer’s stock of hyphens 
and italics had seldom been so severely taxed. The author revels 
in multiplication of epithets, digressions, discursiveness, and pro- 
miscuous philosophizing. Here is a specimen taken literally at 
mae we dip into the volume that comes most readily to 


Mary Massy might become like himself, a philosopher, but he could not 
originate in himself thoughts and coniiaaios purel ” feminine. How- 
ever, he could believe that which was told to him, truly, calmly, and un- 


* For This Cause. By Robert Thynne, Author of “ Ravensdale,” &e. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. ; 
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affectedly, no matter what was the order of mind which did originate 
such premptings. And here beyond question was truth, and 
absence of affectation. 

Is—imterference the word quite suitable to— ? 

To circumstances, conditions, feelings as they were? Yes. As they are 
no longer—perhaps not. I was speaking of what was. 

Speaking of what is, would you say now, humanity for instance instead ? 

Humanity only? 
Such is the terse and sparkling style of the pregnant dialogue. 
But happily, as a rule, a feeble novel is straightforward if not 
inspiriting reading. You follow the story, such as it is, without 
any effort of the mind. In For This Cause, on the contrary, your 
intellect has always to keep itself on the streteh, if you desire 
to keep up even ashadow of interest. The book abounds in allusions 
which apparently imply 2 great deal more than meets the eye, and 
instead of now and then giving you a hint which may be a con- 
tribution towards the elucidation of his problems, the author goes 
to work behind the folds of a stage curtain, lifting a corner 
occasionally to throw dust in your eyes. It is true that 
the reader who gives the subject any thought will find 
in the end that his trouble has been wasted. For, after all, 
there is barely the semblance of a plot, and the mystery is never 
thoroughly unravelled. There is a law-suit arising out of a dis- 
puted will, of which we never understand either the rights or the 
wrongs, and nobody is much the better for the final disclosures, 
which have set a complicated machinery in spasmodic motion. After 
glancing through the pages tolerably conscientiously, we have not 
a suspicion of the meaning or application of the title, and are only 
satisfied that “‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” would have been more 
to the purpose than For This Cause. 

It is characteristic of the pervading confusion that we can fix 
on neither hero or heroine. There are at least three or four of the 
gentlemen who may put forward fair claims to the former distine- 
tion ; nor can we profess to decide between their competing pre- 
tensions. Perhaps we should assign precedence to Mr. John Car- 
berry, as he is made to figure in the prologue en téte-d-téte with 
a fried who is brought into the story to be afterwards unceremoni- 
ously dropped out of it. The scene of that introductory chapter is in 
Australia, so for a moment we flattered ourselves with the delusive 
belief that we should have a colonial tale with a certain freshness. 
But Mr. Carberry is on the point of taking shipping for home, and 
the rest of the scenes take place in Ireland. Mr. Carberry had 
made his fortune —— even for a squatter in the golden 
prime of Victoria. As his brother puts it, in discussing his 
arrival, “ He took his younger son’s portion and became a gigantic 
wool-grower and cattle-owner. Report has it that he could feed 
and clothe these islands on a pinch; that is, if he could render at- 
tractive preserved mutton pa exclusive use of broad-cloth.” It 
sounds odd that his married niece should be so ignorant of the very 
outlines of the biography of this millionaire uncle as to need to be 
enlightened as to his pursuits and prosperity. But the explanation 
is that this dialogue has been devised after the fashion of the 
older playwrights, and the interlocutors are being made to talk 
for the enlightenment of the audience :— 

“You recollect Dennis,” demands the father, “boy and butler here for 
some half century ?” 

“ Qne’s memory would need to be short to forget old Dennis. I recollect 
him as butler, of course not as boy, not even as a bachelor.” 

“No; he married an equally domesticated attendant of your mother's, 
of your grandmother’s before her,” &c. 


Can any mortal doubt fora moment that Miss Marion Carberry— 
she keeps her maiden style although married—must have known 


. allabout the old jamily servant and ‘the equally domesticated atten- 


dant” of her mother at least as well as her father ? 

But we confess we are ungrateful in reproaching the author 
with haying recourse to such elementary tricks of his art; for 
it would be a comfort if he always made things as clear to us 
as he went along, by employing any lawful expedient. Every- 
body talks in riddles or allusions. Mr. John Carberry ought 
to have been a shrewd man to have rolled up money so quickly 
at the Antipodes, and we should fancy that his training in the 
saddle among his flocks would have taught him to be rather 
rough and ready. But after he has set foot in Ireland on the law 
business that brought him home, he invariably deports himself 
like a pettifogging attorney. He is always on his guard never to 
commit himself, takes refuge in silence or cautious reserve, and re- 
gulates his commonest acts of courtesy with the scrupulous thought 
of a veteran diplomatist. A pressure of the hand from him means 
as much as ane Burleigh’s famous nod in The Critic, and, 
strange to say, the gentlemen with whom he transacts business 
are quick to read his signs and to meet him with his own 
weapons. In fact, the Messrs, Carberry, Major Mallard, even the 
scapegrace Mr. John Martin, are in all material respects the very 
reverse of the rattling harum-scarum typical Irishman. And, 
were it not for some of the local descriptions, which seem truth- 
ful and are by no means destitute of power, we should never 
have suspected we were in the Irish capital unless the author 
had assured us of the fact. Major Mallard, who is conspicuously 

ed in the foreground of the story, so far as his social 
haviour and speech are concerned, closely resembles Mr. John 
Carberry. It is Greek meeting Greek when the two come together 
for the discussion of the mysterious business which we are led to 
hope is in course of being cleared up. Indeed we, as well as 
the Major, are persuaded that it may turn out that he has been 
robbed of his rights, and it is a surprise to us, as well asa dis- 
appointment to him, when it appears that his investigations have 
not benefited him. The Major is a Dublin man about town, but 


by no means much of a man of the world, though he has gone 
through an odd variety of experiences, and has a miscellaneous 
circle of acquaintances. And it is chiefly as friends of his that 
Sir Aubrey Adare and his family appear to have been introduced ; 
for, though they fill a great space in the book, they have very 
little to do with the story. Mr. Wapmore Adare, the Baronet’s 
second son, is evidently a pet character of the author, perhaps on 
account of some conscious identity of talent. For, as we are in- 
formed when we are introduced to him, in somewhat incoherent 
and ungrammatical language, “it is to be stated, Wap’s wit was 
by no means of a high order, or his present historian must have 
respectfully declined the task ; and occasionally he has found it so 
small as to have transferred it to these pages with a very doubtful 
pen. But what isa writer todo? If he carefully eliminates all 
which may not accord with the ideas of some as coneerns genteel 
life—and the life here discoursed about is admittedly genteel life— 
he may avoid their censure, but he provokes the disgust of others, 
who refuse to regard gentility merely from its outside show.” 
Mr. Wapmore is a phenomenal mixture of fastness, priggishness, 
and pedantry. Perhaps we can hardly givea better notion of his 
calibre than by mentioning that he makes a general confidant of 
his schoolboy brother, whom he looks up to with much respect and 
addresses by way of humour in Grandisonian periods; while imi- 
tating Dickens's convict in Great Expectations, he always apostro- 


phizes Master Augustus as “dear boy,” or “dear lad,’ which is. 


clearly the form of expression a young Englishman or Irishman. 
would be most likely to use. 


So far as the ladies are concerned, we must refer our readers: 


to the book, since their individualities are even less marked: 
than those of the men, and they keep themselves more: 
modestly in the background. Although Miss Carberry is the 
heroine of a romantic story, having married a victim of her father’s 
to save that father from the consequences of a crime, and having 
then taken leave of her husband at the church door, we do not 
know whether or not it is intended for a happy ending when she- 
and her husband are brought together again at the end, and sent 
out to begin their wedded life in Australia. For Mr. John Martin,. 
since his marriage as before it, has been seeing life in a round of 
dissipation and vice, with intervals of retirement passed in a 
debtors’ prison. Although chiefly his own enemy, he is almost as- 
much of a mauvats sujet as any woman need fear to entrust her 
happiness to. Drink is his besetting failing, and he has been guilty 
of sharp and doubtful dealings. Possibly, however, he may turn 
out more steady than we see reason to suppose, since that long— 
headed squatter, Mr. John Carberry, has confided to Martin’s 
reckless inexperience the management of his magnificent sheep 
runs and cattle pastures. As we have altogether failed to grasp the 
plot, we have naturally made no attempt to indicate it ; but our 

asty sketch of the leading characters may give some imperfect 
notion of the author's style of workmanship. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


men agp criticism was never so actively prosecuted 
as at present, and if not a little of it seems inane or extrava- 
t, genuine additions to our knowledge of the writer are made 
with sufficient frequency to prove that the mission of the critic is 
as yet by no means exhausted. For many of these we are in- 
debted to Herr Elze, an investigator less distinguished by brilliant 
acumen than by soundness of judgment. Ile never addresses 
himself to a question without having really something to add 
to the discussion, nor advances an opinion without cogent if 
not conclusive reasons. None of the essays here reprinted from 
the annual of the German Shakspeare Society * deal with capital 
points of Shalispearian criticism or biography, but none are devoid 
of interest. Several lave already made their appearance in an 
English dress. The first is a review of the French translations or 
adaptations of Hamlet, all of which are condemned as utterly un- 
satisfactory. In an ingenious essay on the .Widsummer Night's 
Dream it is contended that this piece was produced on the 
occasion of Essex’s marriage in May 1590, and that it laid the 
foundation of his patronage of Shakspeare. Herr Elze seems 
to us hardly successful in his endeavour to determine the date 
of the Tempest, which, mainly on the score of some doubtful allu- 
sions in a play of Ben Jonson’s produced in 1605, he places as 
y as 1604. The evidence on metrical and other grounds of the 
Tempest having been one of Shakspeare’s latest plays is neverthe- 
less so convincing that Herr Elze finds himself constrained to 
argue that the poet's dramatic career may have ceased about 1604.. 
Few will believe that Shakspeare spent the last twelve years of 
his life in intellectual inactivity. An essay on the Merchant of 
Venice draws an able parallel between Shylock and Marlowe's. 
Barabbas. The question whether Shalispeare ever travelled is the 
theme of another interesting essay. Llerr Elze rejects Charles. 
Knight’s hypothesis of his having visited Scotland, but considers. 
that a visit to Italy is not improbable. The other papers are all 
characterized by thoroughness and good sense, and the volume 
will rank as a sound and solid contribution to Shakspearian 
literature. 
A compact little volume contains the biography of Carl Simroekt, 
so celebrated in connexion with German popular poetry. It is 


* Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare, Von Karl Elze. Halle: Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Carl Simrock: sein Leben und seine Werke. Von Dr. N. Hocker. 
Leipzig: Siegismund & Volkening. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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curious that this most intensel 
authors should have been born a 

taken place in 1802, when his native city of 
France. The sympathies of his family moreover wereentirely French, 
as his biographer admits to have been the case with the inhabitants 
of the Rhenish provinces in general. The patriotic reaction of the 
War of Liberation made Simrock a thorough German, and few have 
done more to foster the national spirit by popularizing the ancient 
national literature. His reproduction of the old “ Vollsbiicher” 
was @ service of this kind only second to Arnim’s Wunderhorn 
and Grimm’s Kinder- und Haus-Marchen, and his modernizations 
of the Nibelungen Lied and the ancient chivalric romances, how- 
ever disqualified to sustain rigid criticism, have done more to give 
these works a place in the living literature of Germany than all 
the labours of the editors of the original texts. Simrock’s life was 
devoted to these fer the juristic career for which he was 
originally destined having been closed against him, singularly 
enough in the case of so thorough a Teuton, on account of a poem 
expressing sympathy with the Revolution of July. His character 
appears to have been honourable and amiable, his most con- 
spicuous foible being perhaps a restiveness under criticism, 
commonly finding relief in the perpetration of epigrams of un- 
speakable inanity. 

The reputation of Ehrenberg * is admitted by his biographer to 
have rather fallen into the background. Without prejudice to his 
scientific merits this may perhaps be explained by the remote date 
of his principal microscopical discoveries, and by these having in 
the first instance been invested with a sensational character which 
the progress of science has not permitted them to retain. Ehren- 
berg further appears, on the biographer’s own showing, to have be- 
come in his latter years old-fashioned and indisposed to novelties as 
such ; a temper shown not so much in his absolute rejection of 
the Darwinian theory, for which he may yet be justified, as in the 
general attitude of his mind regarding it. No amount of evidence, it 
is sufficiently clear, would have reconciled him to a theory apparently 
favourable to the doctrine of spontaneous generation, which he had 
spent his life in opposing. With all these shortcomings, Ehren- 
berg still ranks high among natural philosophers, and is iully en- 
titled to the monument raised to him by his admiring friend. It 
is to be regretted that Herr Hanstein has not been able to produce 
a more life-like semblance of the vigorous old man, although this 
‘was perhaps scarcely to be expected in the absence of letters and 
records of conversation. We must be content with learning in a 
general way that Ehrenberg’s personality was imposing, and his 
character self-reliant and self-asserting, but generous and sincere. 
The stress placed by Humboldt upon his judgment is honourable 
* tohim. It is interesting to learn that he disbelieved in the or- 
ganic character of the Eozoon Canadense. 

Helmholtz’s oration on the subject of “thinking in medicine” t 
is likely to elicit much discussion and controversy. It is entirely 
directed to the disparagement of @ priori methods of research. 
“Every metaphysical conclusion,” he lays it down, “ is either a 
fallacy or an empirical conclusion in disguise.” 

The second volume of Pagenstecher’s treatise on zoology} 
treats the subject physiologically, and is arranged in two ascending 
series, describing all organisms from the humblest to the highest, 
first according to their digestive, and then according to their 
vascular, systems. The author’s intention is to exbibit the gradual 
modification of these organs throughout the animal world. As 
this is infinitely more varied, and consequently far more apparent, 
in the lower grades of existence, the work is chiefly occupied with 
the phenomena presented by the latter, and presents few attractions 
for those naturalists who are not at the same time anatomists. 

Entertainment and instruction for a different class of naturalists 
are copiously provided in the new volume of Dr. Brehm’s § 
“ Animal Lite,” which treats exclusively of insects. The scientific 
classification is observed, but the principal object is to convey in- 
formation respecting the habits of insects, and to illustrate 
their adaptation to their various modes of existence. The latter 
purpose is admirably subserved by the numerous and excellent 
plates; the text is exceedingly readable, without being either 
trivial or sensational ; and the whole may be regarded as a highly 
successful endeavour to popularize zoological knowledge. 


A treatise on the origin of language, by L. Noiré ||, is designed 
to complete the work of the late Lazar Geiger, whose Pras st 
ing to the author, were not carried quite to their legitimate 
conclusion. The principal distinction between the two books seems 
to be the stress laid by Noiré on as the result of man’s 
situation, not merely as — ut as a sympathetic and 
actively co-operative, animal. This instinct begot reason, reason 
created language, and language reacted upon reason ; propositions 
embodying important truth, but which it is difficult to draw out 


systematically without seeming to revolve in a vicious circle. 
Herr ©. Mettenberg] is much alarmed at the progress of 


* Christian Gottfried Ehrenberg: ein Tagwerk auf dem Felde der Natur- 
forschung des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Johannes Hanstein. Bonn: 
Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Das Denken in der Medicin, Rede von Dr. H. Helmholtz. Berlin: 
Hirschwald. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Allgemeine ie, oder Grundgesetze des thierischen Baus und Lebens, 
Von H. A. Pagenstecher. Th. 2. Berlin: Wiejandt. London: Nutt. 

Brehm’s Thierleben: allgemeine Kunde des Thierreichs. Bd. 9. 

Leipzig: Verlag des Bibliographischen Instituts. London: Nutt. 

| Der Ursprung der Sprache. Von Ludwig Noiré. Mainz: J. von 

London : Nutt. 
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Ritwalismus und Romanismus in England. Von C. Mettenverg. Bonn: 
Hochgtirtel. London: Williams aa Norgate. 
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ch subject, his birth.having | variety of sources facts and assertions which he regards as tending 
a was annexed to to prove that England is on the verge of a great religious re- 


Romanism and Ritualism in England. He has collected from a 


volution ; but such a conclusion is only attained by fixing the 
attention exclusively on one particular current of contempo 


‘thought, and ignoring all the rest. One expression employed by 


him shows how easily even a well-informed foreigner may 
misled. Rome, he says, already sees herself in possession of the 
archiepiscopal palace in Canterbury. It is certainly no unnatural 
assumption that the archiepiscopal residence must be in the 
archiepiscopal city; but we need not point out how literally such 
an anticipation would be a castle in the air. L 

Menciushas been often cited as the one among Chinese philosophers 
who has most in common with Euro modes of thought. This 
character seems to be confirmed by the translation and commentary 
of Herr Ernst Faber.* The conciseness of the original frequently 
renders it obscure ; but if the translator's explanations may be 
admitted, a great part of it will be found perfectly applicable to 
modern times and European circumstances. This is more especially 
the case with the political department of Mencius’s teaching, 
which abounds in general principles as appropriate to contemporary 
politics as ever they can have been to the affairs of China. The 
ethical portion also exhibits a recognition of man’s common 
humanity fully on a par with the liberal sen a of the age of 
the Antonines, and beyond those of Mencius’s 
own Greek contemporaries. The translator observes, however, 
that, notwithstanding the striking excellence of isolated aphorisms, 
the unsystematic character of the Chinese mind renders it exceed- 
ingly difiicult to obtain a consistent idea of the philosophy of any 
Chinese thinker. He has endeavoured to meet the difficulty by 
rearranging the text, so as to render it more coherent, and its 
logical connexion more evident. He has also prefixed an interest- 
ing review of Chiuese literature in general. Dr. ’s translation 
of Mencius is warmly commended, but is said to be in some 
respects defective from over-reliance on an interpreter whose com- 
mentary is tinged with Buddhistic ideas. 

The concluding part of Dr. Abel’s researches on the Coptic 
language} is chiefly devoted to an investigation of the roots 
denoting purity and holiness. Dr. Abel has already shown that 
the Coptic language is one in an unusual degree expressive of the 
moral and intellectual character of the people, and consequently 
capable of contributing important elements to our mental picture 
of the ancient Egyptians. The present instalment of his work 
contains many profound and original observations beyond the 
scope of an ordinary philological commentary. 

The second volume of Schulte’s valuable work on the literature 
of the Canon Law} comprises a survey of all books and writers 
on the subject from Pope Gregory LX., the promulgator of the 
great Gregorian Decretals, to the Council of Trent. A collection 
of decretals had been issued by Gregory’s predecessor only a year 
before the latter's accession, but it was Gregory's ambition to be 
the Justinian of the Church. Dr. Schulte’s analysis of his col- 
lection is more interesting than could have been expected from so 
apparently dry a subject; a success due in great measure to his 
attention in noting the numerous points of contact between eccle- 
siastical and civil jurisprudence, and the encroachments of the 
former upon the latter. The interminable list of commentators 
on the Decretals, or authors of treatises on collateral subjects, 
atiords a lively picture of one of the most important departments 
of intellectual activity during the middle ages. 

The law of copyright is a department of jurisprudence which 
may almost be regarded as the creation of modern times. It has 
recently received great attention from the scientific jurists of Ger- 
many. Dr. Wichter's treatise § appears to be a very precise and 
methodical digest of the German law upon the subject as far as 
relates to industrial patterns and works of art. 

“ An English Country Gentleman ”|| is an exceedingly instruc- 
tive and pleasant little book, in which Herr. von Holtzendorff, so 
well known in Prussia as a legal and social reformer, records his 
visit to an English gentleman in Gloucestershire, and registers the 
opinions of his host on education, pauperism, reformatory disci- 
pline, colonial reform, and kindred topics. » When it is added that 
‘was no other Baker, will be acknow- 
1 that these views are entitled to respectful attention on both 
sides of the German Ocean. 

Dr. Vogel 4 has made five expeditions in the capacity of a pho- 
tographer, three times to photograph solar eclipses at Aden, 
Catania, and the Nicobar Islands, once as a juror at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, and once as a member of the photographic 
congress at Cleveland in Ohio. These, with the exception of the 
trip to Catania, which is ignored as beneath notice, have afforded 
him material for an amusing book of travels. Two of his astro- 
nomical errands were unprosperous, owing to fogs; but at Aden 

* Eine Staatslehre auf ethischer Grundlage, oder Lehrbegriff des chine- 
sischen Philosophen Mencius. Aus ‘dem‘Urtexte tibersetzt von Faber. 
Elberfeld: Friderichs. London: Triibner. 

+ Koptische Untersuchungen. Von Carl Abel. Th. 2. Heft. 2. Berlin: 
Diimmler. London: Nutt. 

t Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechts. Von 


Gratian bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Dr. J. F. von Schulte. Bad. 2. 
Stuttgart: Enke. London: Kolckmann. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 


§ Das Urheberrecht. Von Dr. Oscar Wiichter. 
London: Kolckmann. 

|| Lin Englischer Landsquire. Von Franz von Holtzender®. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{| Vom Indischen Ocean bis zum Goldlande:  Reisebeobachiungen und 
Erlebnisse in vier Welttheilen. Von Dr. H.W. Vogel. Berlin: Grieben, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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those we ipa exhibiting the protuberances were obtained 
which have long served to illustrate Schellen’s standard work on 

trum analysis. His residence on the Nicobar group naturally 
forms the most novel and interesting section of his travels. The 
islanders, he says, almost realize the poets’ visions of the Golden 
Age, for which reason certain Germans have proposed to establish 
a penal colony among them. The only inharmonious inhabitant 
was the English resident, who could see no difference between an 
astronomer and an atheist, and showed his tenderness of conscience 
by forbidding Pagans and Mohammedans to work on Sunday. 
Dr. Vogel’s visits to the United States satisfied him that the pro- 
ficiency of the Americans in photography had been greatly under- 
rated ; at the same time he is careful to add that the best practi- 
tioners among them are Germans. The Germans, he says, are 
proving the salvation of the Union, by inspiring the natives with 
a taste for music and beer. His patriotism brealis out on all occa- 
sions, and combines with other pleasant traits to render his travels 
entertaining. 

A highly acceptable contribution to literature reaches us 
from — in the shape of the first part of a statistical 
survey of the literary resources of that country.* All the principal 
_ educational institutions and learned societies are to be 

ribed, and reviews added of the existing condition of each 
department of literary or scientific research, with an appendix of 
general literary intelligence. The first number contains a con- 
tus of the academies and other organs of general culture 
roughout the entire kingdom; a history of the progress and an 
account of the present state of Hungarian philology, both as 
respects the Magyar and other languages; and a report of the 
recent proceedings of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

The October number of the Rundschaut opens with a tale 
from the Norwegian of B. Bjérnson, distinguished by all that 
remarkable writer's power of discerning the poetical element in 
ordinary things. It is indeed a little masterpiece, full of freshness 
and pathos. Kuno Fischer's essay on Faust contains an inte- 
resting sketch of the original groundwork and of rival versions of 
the Faust legend, and a history of the development of the work 
in Goethe’s own mind forsixty years, although, as the writerremarks, 
he certainly deceived himself in tancying that the conclusion accu- 
rately corresponded to the original design. W. Preyer's paper on 
animal fascination contains some curious examples of the para- 
lysed condition, allied to the mesmeric trance, which may be 
induced in animals by extreme terror. 

The eighth number of the “ Russian Review” { contains an 
article of great importance, not so much on the score of novelty of 
fact or argument as from its subject and semi-oflicial character. 
It is a vindication of the rectitude and straightforwardness 
of Russian policy towards Turkey, and proceeds from no less 
eminent an authority on international law than Professor F. 
Martens. The gist of it is to prove that Russia has no interest in 
the destruction of the Ottoman Empire, but on the contrary has 
always laboured to preserve it in so far as is consistent with the 
paramount end of the protection of the Christian population. Any 
amount of evidence for this _ ene is forthcoming in the shape 
of official protestations and declarations from Russian statesmen 
and diplomatists ; it is a question how far these are consistent with 
the undeniable fact that Russia has always petted and patronized 
Turkey when the latter seemed going to ruin, and attacked her 
whenever she evinced renewed vitality and a disposition to reform. 
The ninth number has another highly important contribution, a 
résumé by J. Keupler of the Report of a Commission appointed in 
1872 to inquire into the condition of Russian costedilians. The 
general conclusion can hardly be considered satisfactory. Among 
the evils most urgently needing redress, the Commission point to 
excessive direct taxation and the prevalent curse of drunkenness. 
They further consider the transformation of communal ownershi 
into paves ownership most desirable, but recommend that it 
should be left to time. 

The Berlin Socialists have established a representative organ, § 
which es yet hardly corresponds either in external show or in 
literary merit to the political significance of the party. There is 
the usual difficulty in. discovering exactly what the promoters 
want; they seem, however, in favour of a Danish proposal for pro- 
viding an annuity for every workman over thirty by taxing his 
employer in proportion to the rate of wages paid by him. It seems 
questionable policy for working-men to put a premium upon low 
wages. 

* Literarische Berichte aus Ungarn. Herausgegeben von Paul Hunfalvy. 
Bd.2. Hft.1. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 4. 
Hft. 1. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 

¢ Russische Revue. Jahrg. 6. Ilft. 8, 9. St. Petersburg: Schmitz- 
dorff. London: Triibner. 

§ Die Zukunft. Socialistische Revue. Jahrg. 1. Hft. 1. Berlin: 
A iati Buchdrucherei. London: Nutt. 
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CRY STAL PALACE—SATURDAY CONCERT and 

Afternoon Promenade.—This Day. The Programme will include: Overture, * Parisina.”’ 
W. 8, Bennett ; Symphony in B flat (MS.) Schubert (First time of pertormance) ; Concerto 
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SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with Dream of Pilate’s Wite,’’ Christian Mastyrs,” 
at the DORE GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. Daily.'Cen to Six. Is. 
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YERES.— The most Southerly Riviera Station, and only 


inland climate. Quarter of Costabelle, near the sea, among pine woods. Good Hotels, 
Villas. &c.—Address, ENGLIs!1 BANK and AGENCY. 


A LADY wishes to recommend, very highly, a SCHOOL on 
the Rhine. where a limited number of YOUNG LADIES are received. She can, from 
personal knowledge, confidently speak of the superivrity of the Educational advantages, 


combined with every kinduess and home comfort.—Address, Mrs. A. FoRREST, Inver- 
cloigh, Ayr. 


To COLLECTORS.—Messrs. FURBER & DANNAN desire 


to direct the attention of COLLECTORS to their SALE at BOREHAM, near 
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Chelmsford, Essex, on the 23rd instant, when Works by F. Hals, J. Ruysdael, Weenix, 
Wouvermans, Pynaker, Sassa Feratto, Canaletto, Moucheron, O h, Guerchina, and 
other esteemed Old Masters; also Specimens in Water-Colours of Birket Foster, Baron Leys, 
David Cox, Lee, &c. &c., together with many examples of eminent Modern Artists in Oils, 
will be submitted. 

Catalogues and cards for private view may be had upon application to the Auctioneers, 
13 Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 


HE NEW RIVER.— ONE-FORTIETH of an ORIGINAJ. 
FREEHOLD or KING'S SIIARE, in Three Lots, with Votes for Herts and Middlesex. 
Last Half-year’s Dividend (yearly increasing) in respect of each Lot, £17 168. Id. Also (two 
in a lot) SIXTY-THREE NEW SHARES, of £100 each, fully pa d.returning at Midsummer 
last many 102 per cent., also yearly increasing.—Messrs. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 
will SELL the above. at the Mart. Tokenhouse Yard, London. on Wednesday, October 2. u 
Two o'clock. Particulars of Messrs. THOMAS WHITE & Sons, Solicitors, 11 Bedford Row, 
vas oe Mart; and of Messrs. Euwin Fox & BOUSFIELD, 24 Gresham Street, Bank, 
ndon, E.C. 


HH YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician —Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


> +TT 
VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Perinsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vic the Suez Cunal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overiand Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C..and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


splanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room fur Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hote). 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manayer. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Picturesque Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms. and all modern comforts. Charges fixed and 
moderate. Table d’hdte daily.—Tariff on application to the MANAGER, Lifracombe, Devon. 


(COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, &ce., 
ARRANGED.—MARION & CO., 22 and 3 Soho Square, undertake to put into order 
i Ph rints. &«.—to make them into convenient volumes for reterence— 


to frome for the to portfolio with itions in order 
to keep countries separate. Patent Portfolios, folding into small space. Portraits enlarged, 
frame. and cased. mates given for work in general. 
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